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Texas comes 
to town 

The Wild West will he in 
Nor til London next week 
when the rodeo “ Texas ” 
will be at Harringay Arena. 
Among the riders M’ill be 
Carol Grey, here seen as an 
Indian on her horse Rustler. 


BOYS OFF TO ICELAND 

Exploring as a summer holiday 

JcELAND is again to be the adventure-land of the British 
Schools Exploring Society. Last year 76 hardy lads spent 
six weeks in untracked regions of the island ; next week a 
new expedition is due to leave Leith for Reykjavik. 


CATCALL 

A black Persian cat strayed into 
a garden at Bexley, Kent, recently 
and found itself face to face with 
150 dogs. 

The cat arched its back and spat 
—but not one dog moved. They 
were taking part in an exhibition 
of dog-obedience! 


Over 200 boys wanted to join 
this year’s expedition, but only 62 
lucky applicants between 161 and 
18 t were chosen from public, 
grammar, and secondary schools. 
The whole party numbers 74, in¬ 
cluding doctors, photographers, 
and the leader. Captain Taplin of 
the Royal Afariiies, who was 
Assistant Leader in the Newfound¬ 
land expedition of 1947. 

Living in tents for six weeks in 
the wastes of Iceland, the young 
explorers will survey and make 
maps of a trackless area, and also 
carry, out scientific research, in¬ 
cluding the collection of botanical 
specimens for the British Museum 
and making notes of the bird life 
of the country. 

ENDURANCE JIARCH 

Their most formidable under¬ 
taking will be a long endurance 
march from their base camp south 
of the desolate Hofsjokull ice-cap, 
which is to be filmed in colour. 

Their food supply has been 
worked out for them^ by Mrs. 
Murray Levick, wife of the 
Society's founder, Surgeon-Com¬ 
mander G. Murray Levick, who 
for a year has been helping to 
organise the expedition. While on 
the march the young men's rations 
will consist of pemmican, hard 
biscuits, margarine, cheese, choco¬ 
late, peas, lentils, sultanas, oatmeal, 
dried onions, carrots,, salt, sugar, 
and tea. 

It is certainly a tough way of 
spending one’s summer holidays, 
but for the boys the fun and adven¬ 
ture of fending for themselves in 
the genuine wilderness, and the 
thrill of being far from civilisation, 
more than make up for the lack of 
home comforts. 

Doubtless there will be plenty of 
applicants for the Society's expedi¬ 
tion next year to British Columbia. 


LONDON TO THE CAPE 
BY SCOOTER 

To turn from motor-racing to 
riding a motor-scootcr sounds like 
a confession of failure; but it is a 
different matter altogether if you 
intend riding the motor-scooter 
from London to Cape Town. 

This is the ambition of Mr. 
Spike Rhiando, a racing driver of 
Cobham, Surrey. He has designed 
his own motor-scooter for the 
journey, which he will attempt 
later this year. It has extra strong 
tyres and weighs 340 lbs. 

His “scoot” will involve cross¬ 
ing the Sahara, but he has already 
I surveyed his route. If he reaches 
Cape Town on his modest machine, 
he hopes to sell rnotor-scooters of 
this type on a big scale. 


OWIS RAID A VILLAGE 

Hoots from the 
churchyard 


In a certain Danish village, 
ladies visiting the churchyard in 
the evening to tend family graves 
have felt their hats suddenly torn 
off their heads, and have turned in 
dismay to see them floating up to 
t'ne belfry in the beak of an owl. 

Owls. living round the church 
seem to object to anyone visiting 
the churchyard in the evening, ex¬ 
cept the parson and the grave¬ 
digger. Led by a wily old male 
bird, they dive swiftly and silently 
through the air, seizing hats and 
sometimes gashing visitors’ faces. 

The villagers are handicapped in 
dealing with the raiders, for an 
Act of Parliament protects owls all 
the year round in Denmark, and 
applications to the Ministry for an 
exception to be made in this case 
have been refused. 

So recently the lads of the 
village decided to arrest the owls’ 
cunning leader alive and hand him 
over to the police. Wearing steel 
helmets and gasmasks, they 
climbed ladders to his stronghold. 

But he was too much for them. 
He knocked off two of the at¬ 
tackers’ steel helmets, tore the 
plastic goggles out of the gasmask 
of a third, and then flew off, hoot¬ 
ing derisively. 


STICKY PROBLEM 

Mr. Robert Neill, a maker of 
seaside rock, was set a problem 
when a party of 14 Nigerian chiefs, 
and social workers visited him at 
Withernsea, Yorkshire. 

Mr. Neill, known locally as 
Rock Bob, promised his visitors 
that he would make each of them 
a stick of rock with one of their 
names in it as a souvenir. And of 
the 14 names, Mallam Muhanisdu 
Gwarzo is perhaps the simplest! 

Nothing daunted, Mr. Neill has 
promised to deliver the goods. 


BOOT RACE 

A pair of boots will be the prize 
for a race through the streets dur¬ 
ing the Ferry Fair at Queensferry, 
Scotland, on Friday (July 25). The 
custom dates from 1641, when 
Charles I gave permission for an 
annual fair. 

The men run through the streets 
for 400 yards, which was the extent 
of the original burgh. The town- 
crier carries the boots—provided 
by the Town Council—on the end 
of his staff. 
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YUGOSLAVIA’S NEW 
FRIENDS 

MarshaL Tito looking to the West 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Jnvitations for holiday visits sent by Yugoslavia to M.P.s of 
Greece and Turkey are believed to herald new friendship 
moves in the Balkans. They are in line with Marshal Tito’s 
jnew regard for the Western domocracics and their way of life. 


Western statesmen, weighing up 
Ibe situation in Yugoslavia, con¬ 
sider the latest policies of that 
country’s leader. Marshal Tito, so 
significant that an Important step 
toward general peace in the world 
may be quite near at hand. 

Is this an optimistic belief? 

It can certainly be said that not 
for many years have these three 
Balkan countries together shown 
so much sympathy and accord. 

The Greek M.P.s, who, have 
accepted Marshal Tito’s invitation 
to see how affairs are managed in 
his country, are the first prominent 
Greeks to visit Yugoslavia for over 
12 years. 

TURKEY JOINS IN 

As a further encouragement to¬ 
ward friendship, Turkey, today the 
staunch ally of Greece, has readily 
joined informal talks about the 
basis for a three-cornered alliance. 

Indeed, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister has declared that there is 
nothing to prevent relations be¬ 
tween Yugoslavia and Turkey 
growing closer with every passing 
day. 

These developments seem to sug¬ 
gest that Marshal Tito is taking 
a new step toward the community 
of free Western Europe. His 
country has remained firmly out¬ 
side the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation of free countries 
solemnly banded together for 
common defence and development, 
even thou.gh he has rejected still 
more firmly Russian pressure to 
keep Yugoslavia inside the Soviet 
orbit of influence. 

NO ORDERS FROM MOSCOW 

The Marsha) will not accept 
orders from Moscow as do the 
nearby satellite countries, such as 
Albania, Ruthania, Bulgaria, and 
Czechoslovakia. On the other 
hand, his new friends, Greece and 
Turkey, are both loyal members of 
the Atlantic group of Western 
nations. 

Th& origin of the hopeful deve¬ 
lopments in Yugoslavia goes back 
to 1950, when Marshal Tito was 
already at loggerheads with Russia. 
In the summer of that year he 
made the break definite and posi¬ 
tive. He openly accused the 
leaders in Moscow’s Kremlin of 
gross injustice and tyranny. Until 
then Yugoslavia had been just 
another satellite of Russia, out of 
favour it is true, but in a position 
of some subservience., . 

From that time, however, Yugo¬ 
slavia astonished the world by 
openly and bluntly refusing any 
dictation whatsoever -from the 
Soviets. The result was a change 
in- the way the Yugoslavs ran their 
own country, which was itself a 
totalitarian state, continued to be 
so—and still is. 

The Yugoslavs’ rejection of 
Kremlin Communism in effect. 


seemed to liberalise their own 
Government’s ideas. The strictly 
enforced rules against talking to 
foreigners—a Russian idea—were 
relaxed. 

With more chance of exchanging 
opinions with other countries 
further progress was made. 
Sudden arrests of people who had 
incautiously criticised the Govern¬ 
ment in public began to decrease. 
A little more personal freedom 
was allowed. 

There was, too, a relaxation of 
the coercive system of farming and 
of the running of factories. The 
Yugoslav people began to realise 
that life could be mere pleasant 
than it had ever been under the en¬ 
forced Communism of the Russian 
brand. 

BETTER MARKETING 

Recently, the Government 
abolished the compulsory annual 
purchase by the State of the crops 
grown by the peasants. This had 
been most unpopular because of 
the harsh system that regulated 
purchase, and the people are de¬ 
lighted at the prospect of easier 
methods of buying and selling. 

To a certain degree, therefore, 
Yugoslavia is gradually turning to 
the Western way of life. 

At the same time it must be 
realised that Marshal Tito has no 
intention of dropping Communism, 
and there are many aspects of his 
regime which people in the 
Western democracies would find 
intolerable. There are still secret 
police, and the Press is still 
fettered. 

What can be welcomed is the de¬ 
crease in the. amount of misery for 
Yugoslavia itself, and the prospect 
that these better trends will be 
strengthened by the friendships 
now being formed with peoples 
outside her borders. 


BOON DAY 

Up in the Yorkshire Dales, at 
1500-foot Newby Head Farm, near 
Hawes, a centuries-old custom hat 
just been kept. Farmers and 
shepherds from the neighbouring 
farms sheared more than 1000 
Swalcdale sheep, for it was Boon 
Day. 

On this day farmers .co-operate 
in the colossal task of shearing all 
sheep from an area of over 4000 
acres. Sixteen men were employed 
all day in the shearing, taking an 
average of six minutes to hand- 
clip each animal. Two men were 
kept hard at it folding the llccces, 
while two sprightly boys caught 
the sheep and brought them to the 
shearers. 

As a result of the mild winter 
and spring, the sheep were in fine 
condition and their wool was as 
good as ever. 



By the CN Press Qallcry 
Correspondent 


'J’his is an exciting world. Ways 
have now been found to turn 
fuel oil into gas and gas into 
electricity. Such touches of the 
romantic seldom come the way of 
this column, which rubs its old 
eyes and wonders what the world 
is coming to. 


But these momentous changes 
can all be found in recent Parlia¬ 
mentary records. Oil-gas will be 
produced more and more as our 
refinery programme grows. It has 
the heat potential of ordinary coal- 
gas. But it does not need such 
costly equipment as that normally 
used to make coal-gas. 


Another fuel note: “I am always 
puzzled by what a kilowatt is, until 
I am reminded it is the size of a 
one-bar electric fire, before whic.b 
we all sometimes shiver.”—Lord 
Balfour of Inchrye. 


'J'he City of London is undergoing 
an ecclesiastical revolution. 
This is the result of a Bill now 
reaching its final stages. From a 
residential point of view the City 
—commonly known as “that part 
around St. Paul’s ”—is perhaps the 
smallest in the world. 


Only about 5000 people sleep 
there, but it has a day working 
population 100 times larger. Until 
recently it had been decided to 
demolish 19 of the City’s 47 
churches. But under the Bill ail 
but three—almost wiped out in the 
blitz—will be spared. 

Twenty-four of the churches will 
be used (as now) to serve their 
parishes. But 16—and this is. the 
main point—will become “guild” 
churches. They will be taken out 
of the parochial population and 
used mainly by the daytime City 
workers. No Divine service will 
be held in them on Sundays. 


^^HAT does it cost to flash 
pictures on the television 
screen? A Parliamentary answ'er 
'tells us that the cable from London 
to Manchester, a distance of 247 
miles, cost £4482 a mile. For this 
the BBC pay the Post Office an 
annual rental of £90,000. 

The cable from Manchester to 
the Scottish transmitter at Kirk o’ 
Shotts, near Falkirk, cost £2424 
per mile over 248 miles. The 
annual rental charge is £100,000. 


y\ N M.P. slipped up the other day. 

He said he had seen county 
cricket played at Trafford Park, 
Manchester. He was quickly cor¬ 
rected. Trafford Park is the site of 
.perhaps the biggest industrial con¬ 
centration in Britain. He realty 
meant Old Trafford. 

“It only shows,” he said, “how 
uninteresting I must have found 
Lancashire cricket when I was 
there.” His own county? Essex. 

We thought it only happened at 
examination time. “We have 
sat almost with wet towels round 
our heads going into various solu-' 
tions,” said Mr. Ernest Marples, 
one of the Ministers now examin¬ 
ing anomalies of the mammoth 
Town and Country Planning Act 
of 1947. 
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News from Everywhere 


BISHOP’S EYE 

The ancient stained glass of the 
Bishop’s Eye, one of the two big 
rose windows in Lincoln Cathedral, 
removed for safety in 1939, has 
been restored. 

Visitors to a Swiss hotel are con¬ 
fronted with this message woven 
into the vestibule doormat; “On 
the mat your feet must wipe or 
mud the carpet begets.” 

Last year National Health Se."-- 
vice ambulances carried nine 
million patients 89,000 miles at an 
average cost of Is. 8d. a mile. 

The Finnish National Museum 
is selling sausage rolls and soft 
drinks to raise funds for research 
work. 

INSECT INVASIONS 

About 20,000 bees swarmed 
under a shop awning in London’s 
Oxford Street recently, find at the 
Battenea Festival Gardens several 
stallholders had to close down 
when a plague of flying ants de¬ 
scended to the ground. 


Danish gardeners are sending 
loads of carnations to Helsinki by 
air every night to make bouquets 
for Olympic winners. 

Roadmen investigating bumps 
on a tarmacadam road at Sedge 
Fen, Suffolk, saw mushrooms push 
their-v/ay through. 

Britain has given oak panelling 
and furnishings to equip a com¬ 
mittee room in the United Nations’ 
headquarters at New York. 

LONE VOYAGERS 

M. Jacques Yves Le Toumelin 
has arrived back in France after a 
lone voyage round the world in a 
10-metre cutter. Mr. Patrick 
Ellam of London, has reached 
Havana after crossing the Atlantic 
in a yacht less than 20 feet long 
and believed to be the smallest 
craft to have succeeded. 

H. G. Wells’s War of the Worlds 
is being filmed in Technicolor in 
America. 

Wellington will send 100 New 
Zealand trees to a Forest of Peace 
in Japan. 


There are now 16,470 combine 
harvesters in use in Britain, com¬ 
pared with 10,050 two years ago. 
During the same period there has 
been an increase of 24,000 tractors, 
46,000 stationary engines, 42,000 
tractor trailers, and more than 
11,000 milking machines. 

Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, and 
Finns may now travel without pass¬ 
ports in their four countries. 

GIFTS 

A thousand Canadian dollars 
from the people of Qu’Appelle, 
Saskatchewan, to the fund for re¬ 
construction of bombed churches 
in London; and £1000 to the 
Police Reward Fund by an elderly 
lady who wishes to remain anony- 


The number of ships of over 300 
tons which passed through Panama 
Canal during the last financial 
year was 6524, exceeding by 235 
the record set up in 1929. 

TIME’S UP 

The Mayor of Tottenham, 
Middlesex, uses light to warn 
speakers when their time is running 
out.- An amber light'means two 
minutes to go ; red means stop. 

Two royal swans from the River 
Thames have been sent to Ger¬ 
many for a lake at Castrop-Rauxel, 
in the British zone. Before the w-ar 
Castrop-Rauxel had its own swans, 
but they all became war casualties. 

Few are left elsewhere in Ger¬ 


many. 



Plus 7d. 
postage 


REAL BINOCULARS 

The Famous *' Rambler ** Binoculars-^ FOR ONLY 

not a toy but a wonderful Instrument with 
excellent magnification and individual eye piece focus¬ 
sing. Just what you need for camp¬ 
ing, hiking, sailing, plane spotting, 
train spotting, bird watching, 
theatres and sports of all kinds. 

In beautifully moulded lightweight 
plastic, complete with lanyard. 

Only 6/1 i. Send 7/6 cheque, P.O. 
or cash, for immediate de- 
livery^fuH money refunded if 
not delighted and returned to 
us within 7 days of receipt. 


AMAZING 

HALF PRICE OFFER TO ALL BINOCULAR BUYERS 

This grand “Swiss** Companion Knife with 8 attractions, 

I. Awl, 2. Corkscrew, 3. Safety Ring, 4. Tin Opener, 5. 

Blade, 6. y Blade, 7. Bottle Opener, 8. Screwdriver, available 
at ONLY 4/6 post free, to all Binocular buyers. (Usual | 

12/. now for both -T w. D. MORGAN & CO., LTD. 

I Dept. CN7, 2 Grays Inn Road, Londoli, W.G.1 

Jf^funWIGWAM 
WITH 





LOCO-MOVIE 

is not a still picture, it is a pocket 
movie. See the Bonrneinouth Belle 
speeding at 85 m.p.h. (and many 
others). Send today 2/6 and 6 d. for 
postage and packing. Postal order 
tc the publishers : 

NUBEL LTD. (Dept. B), 

1 Ritherdon Road, London, S.W .17 



YOUR 

PALS 


■Waterproof top coue. Complete in bag 
with 3-picce pole, pegs, etc. Height approx. 
4 ft. 6 iu. Largo base measurement gives 
Jimplo room for 3 or 4 children. MONEY 

b_ack if not delighted', 

HAPPY BATHING 

■WITH OUR WONDER¬ 
FUL SWIMBELT. Makes 
L bathing really safe and eujoy- 
'ablo. Grand tun I Inflat- rt/C 
able rubber. P. & V. 1/-. A I D 
LEDA STORES (C.N.l), 
10 MordenCt.-Pde., Morden, Surrey 
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Dancing through ColsAvold villages 

A travelling band of Morris Dancers, formed from dancers all 
over England, has been making a tour of Cotswold villages. 
Some of the dancers are here seen crossing the river Windrusli 
at Lower Slaughter, Gloucester. 
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AMERICAN OAK FOR 
VILLAGE SCHOOL 

Pupils of Ihe Pilgrim Fathers’ 
County Primary School at Scrooby, 
Nottinghamshire, recently assem¬ 
bled in their playground to see an 
oak sapling planted by an 
American lady who is a direct 
descendant of the Mayflower 
settlers’ leader. 

It was in Scrooby that the great 
adventure started early in the 17th 
century. Here William Brewster 
held meetings of the Brownists, 
one of the first groups of Non- 
Conformists. In 1608 he and his 
followers fled from persecution to 
Holland, and in 1620 they set out 
in the Mayflower to cross the 
Atlantic. 

Scrooby village is, in a sense, the 
birthplace of the United States, 
and has long been a place of pil¬ 
grimage for Americans. They 
bought the old stocks years ago 
for £5, and the font from the 
church where William Brewster 
had a pew is also in America. 
Visitors have even been known to 
treasure ivy leaves as souvenirs. 

The commemorative oak was 
planted in the school playground 
by William Brewster’s descendant, 
Mrs. Marguerite Cross Edgren, of 
Rhode Island. The tree itself was 
given by another descendant, Mr. 
Fuess, whose wife, with Mrs. 
Edgren, presented prizes to the 
children. 


NO COURT jester 

Ever since he was ten, 17-year- 
old Clive Vale of Edinburgh has 
dreamed of being a great clown. 

A short time ago he wrote to the 
Queen pointing out that there had 
not been a court jester since the 
time of the first Queen Elizabeth, 
and suggesting that he might serve 
as, one. 

Now Clive has been told that the 
unsophisticated days of court 
jesters are incapable of revival, and 
that there is not the slightest possi¬ 
bility of, a new appointment ever 
being made. 


BIRD-WATCHERS FOR 
RATHlm ISLAAD 

Mr. C. Douglas Deane, of the 
Belfast Museum, has gone with his 
natural history class to Rathlin 
Island to make a survey of its bird- 
life, the first since 1892. Thi.: 
island off the North Irish coast is 
claimed to be the scene of Robert 
Bruce's memorable episode with 
the spider. 

The class hope to estimate the 
percentage of bridled guillemots 
among the hordes of cliff birds, to 
find out how corn-buntings are 
faring, and to see if storm petrels 
are breeding there. They will also 
make a survey of amphibians and 
freshwater fish. 

History was made recently when 
a film was shown on the island. 
Nearly all of the 170 inhabitants 
went from their little farmsteads to 
see the show. 


BROOMS FOR THE 
ROYAL CHILDREN 

When Queen Elizabeth recently 
visited a brush factory in Wilt¬ 
shire two small brooms were given 
to her—a “saddle-back” road- 
sweeper's brush for Prince Charles 
and a housebroom for Prince.ss 
Anne. 

The factory puts the bristles and 
the finishing touches to wooden 
“stocks” that have been made 
elsewhere, and can turn out as 
many as 200 brushheads in an 
hour. 

The two brushes given to the 
Queen were made by hand from 
silver birch. 


SCHOOL’S CHARTER FOUND 

The long-lost Royal Charter 
granted in 1609 by James I to 
Almondbury Grammar School, 
Huddersfield, has been found in 
the possession of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society. The 
Charter has been loaned to the 
school this month, and it is hoped 
that it will there find a permanent 
home. 


£50 FOR AN ESSAY 

An essay competition on The 
Cargo Ship of the Future is open 
to officers and ratings of the British 
Merchant Navy. It is being 
organised by the Royal Society of 
Arts, who will give a £50 prize to 
the man who looks most convinc¬ 
ingly into the future. 

Essays must not exceed 7500 
words and must pay particular 
attention to the vessel’s general 
construction, tonnage, capacity, 
power unit, speed, and comple¬ 
ment. 

Entries will be accepted until 
the end of this year, so giving all 
men, wherever they may be, a 
chance to compete. 


CORONATION MUG 

A £75 award for a lithographic 
design for the Coronation mug 
and beaker has been won by Mr. 
John Wain, aged 64, of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. 

The design has a bas-relief head 
of the Queen—coloured in bronze 
and old gold on a pale blue back¬ 
ground—with the Union Jack and 
Royal Standard on each side. At 
the base are motifs of the Tudor 
Rose, shamrock, thistle, daffodil, 
the maple leaf of Canada, and the 
acacia of Australia and New' 
Zealand. The Royal Cipher is on 
the reverse sides. 


WELCOME DEER 

Scots have welcomed the return 
of reindeer to their land, some of 
the animals having been intro¬ 
duced to the Rothiemurchus area 
with the aim of increasing our 
meat supply. 

Reindeer were common in Scot¬ 
land until the 12th century, and an 
old book. The Orkneyinga Saga, 
dated about 1158, tells that “Every 
summer the. Earls were wont to go 
over to Caithness and up into the 
forests to hunt the red deer or the 
reindeer.” 

It is believed that they became 
extinct because the forests in which 
they lived were cut down. 

Reindeer meat is said to taste 
like beef and mutton, but the 
docile animals are of no use to 
dairy farmers—it takes seven rein¬ 
deer to produce one pint of milk! 


CHRISTIAN ART INDEX 

Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, has presented to the 
Vatican Li’orary the only photo¬ 
graphic copy of the Index of 
Christian Art, a wonderful work 
which is kept at Princetown 
University. 

This work, which took 35 years 
to compile, consists of 100,000 
photographs of all the known forms 
of Christian art, as well as an ex¬ 
tensive bibliography, on 500,000 
reference cards. 


THE BONNETS OF 
BONNIE DUNDEE 

July 27 is an important date in 
Highland history ; it is the anniver¬ 
sary of Killiecrankie, one of the 
shortest and fiercest battles on 
record—it v.'as all over in about 
two minutes. 

The battle was fought near the 
Pass of Killiecrankie in 1689 be¬ 
tween John Graham of Claver- 
house, leading an army of wild 
Highlanders in the cause of 
James 11, and the forces of V/illiam 
of Orange under General Mackay. 

General Mackay's troops were 
utterly routed. One of them 
escaped by making a spectacular 
jump across the River Garry at a 
spot known afterwards as 
“Soldier's Leap.” This and the 
Pass' of Killiecrankie are now 
National Trust of Scotland 
property. 

The leadership of Claverhouse, 
who was killed, was immortalised 
in Sir Walter Scott’s ballad; 

Come fill up my cup, come fill up 
my cun. 

Come saddle the horses, and call 
up the men; 

Come open the gates and let me 
gae free. 

For it's up with the bonnets of 
Bonnie Dundee 1 


IN POETS’ CORNER AT LAST 

Keats and Shelley are at last to 
have a place in the Poets’ Corner 
of Westminster Abbey. Memorial 
plaques with a lyre at the top, and 
a festoon of, flowers mentioned in 
their works below, are to be placed 
above the Shakespeare Memorial. 



Miniature Mankads 

Ashook Mankad, 6-year-old son of Vinoo Mankad, hero of the 
Indian Test side, sends down a fast one in the nets watched 
l)y Atoll, his 4-year-old brother, who is almost dtvarfed by 
the bat he holds. 



They’re jeady for you to cut out and set 
up—a series of 18 thrill-packed panels of rip-roaring 
characters and settings from life in the Wild West. 
A special reason for your liking Kellogg’s! 





ON THE 

BACK OF EVERY 
PACK-EXGlTm 
CUT-OUTS! 


When Mum buys Kellogg’s—tuck in and get cracking! 
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When the skipper is off duty 

Captain J. Trayner of tlie liner Stirling Castle has little spare time aboard, but manages to 
tend the miniature garden he has built on the bridge and also to paint seascapes. 

MIMSTRY OF HOlfSlMG AND LOCAL GOVERMEMT 

The fifth of a series of articles explaining the work of the great State Departments 
which most closely affect the everyday lives of British citizens, young and old. 
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WHEN BYRON PLAYED 
FOR HARROW 

^TON College }ias acquired two of its cricket score books of 
1805 and 1806. Discovered not long ago by a bookseller 
in a pile of books which were to have been sent away for waste- 
paper salvage, they contain the scores for the first Eton versus 
Harrow match ever played. 


Y^ith its headquarters in White- 
’ ’ hall, and its importance em¬ 
phasised as a controller of housing 
as well as the planning of town and 
country, the work of the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government 
will affect each of us for many 
years to come. Let us look back. 

At the time of Waterloo most of 
our forebears lived or worked on 
the land. The Napoleonic wars 
stimulated industrial enterprise. 
Lands which otherwise might still 
be grazing herds and flocks were 
found to contain rich seams of coal 
and deposits of other minerals and 
of gravel. Their working during 
the Industrial Revolution scarred 
the countryside with unplanned in¬ 
dustrial towns; 

TOWN PLANNING 

One of the first references to 
“town planning” is found in a 
1909 Act. But the idea of getting 
some kind of order into the loca¬ 
tion of sites for houses and 
factories grew slowly. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was recognised by 1909 that 
a landowner should not develop his 
land in any way he wished, even 
though'he complied with the exist¬ 
ing health and building regula¬ 
tions. Higgledy-piggledy growth 
was all too likely to follow such 
freedom. 

After the 1914-18 war the newly- 
established Ministry of Health 
carried through a Housing Act 
which introduced the principle of 
voluntary town planning. But the 
post-war demand for houses, the 
so-called ribbon development 
which created “ built-up areas ” 
along the main roads leading out 
of towns, and the worst features of 
what has been called the Marzipan 
Age produced a planners’ night¬ 
mare. 

In 1932 a Town and Country 
Planning Act was a major effort to 
consolidate such progress as had 
been made. It strengthened plan¬ 
ners’ powers. It was also the first 
Act designed to protect buildings 
of historical interest, and trees. 

In 1942 control of planning was 
considered too much for the bur¬ 
dened Ministry of Health, and in 
the following year a new Ministry 


of Town and Country Planning 
was set up “to secure consistency 
and continuity in the framing and 
execution of a national policy with 
respect to the use and development 
of land throughout England and 
Wales.” ; 

This was the Ministry respon¬ 
sible for the massive Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1947, 
which set up a Central Land Board 
with a £300,000,000 compensation 
fund for owners prevented by the 
Act, from developing their own 
land. But in aiming at land- 
speculators the Act also injured 
many small people anxious to 
build their own homes on their 
own plots. This question of the 
development charge is still very 
much under discussion. 

The Ministry itself does not 
build houses, though its head¬ 
quarters’ architects may design 
“types ” for general use ; but it has 
a general supervision over the 
housing programme carried out by 
some 1500 local councils accord¬ 
ing to accepted standards. 

Today at least half the houses 
built by local cpunclls must be 
council houses for renting, and on 
these a yearly subsidy is paid— 
three-fourths by Exchequer grant 
and one-fourth from local rates. 

MANY DUTIES 

All major housing schemes are 
submitted for approval to the 
Ministry or its ten regional offices. 
But in this one division of its work 
it also bears responsibility for re¬ 
lated interests such as the acquisi¬ 
tion and disposal of land, requisi¬ 
tioning of houses, slum clearance, 
licensing of private building, water 
supply, sewerage, and pollution 
problems. 

Outside the National Health 
Service, which was described in a 
previous article, public health 
duties which fall to the Ministry 
include burial grounds, cemeteries, 
crematoria, offensive trades, canal- 
boat hygiene, and questions of 
smoke abatement. 

As the Ministry’s name implies, 
all matters which local government 
officials call “domestic” come 
within its scope: terms and con¬ 


ditions of employment and pensions 
of local government employees, 
and various matters affecting the 
structure of local government. 

But planning is its chief task. 
Since the last war ended several 
planning measures . have been 
passed. In addition to the 1947 
Act there are the National Parks 
and Access to the Countryside Act 
of 1949 and the Mineral Workings 
Act of 1951 (which gives power 
to ensure that land worked for 
minerals is afterwards restored). 

The new Towns Act of 1946 and 
the Town Development Bill now 
before Parliament stress the 
problem of moving people from 
overcrowded cities and towns to 
the spacious countryside. This is 
certainly a Ministry with a future. 


Alexander Kartveli, one of the 
select band of Russian-born de¬ 
signers now working in the United 
States (they include Igor Sikorsky 
and .Alexander de Seversky) is 
responsible for this valuable new 
addition to the defence of N.A.T.O. 

Kartveli is a brilliant engineer 
who likes to build beautiful-look¬ 
ing aeroplanes. He was disap¬ 
pointed during the war when an 
order for his graceful Lancer 
fighter was cancelled. To replace 
it he had to design a much heavier 
fighter, with a big high-altitude 


This was "the match in which 
Lord Byron turned out for Harrow, 
on August 2, 1805. His eleven 
were beaten by an innings and one 
run ; but the scorer credited the 
Eton eleven with more “notches” 
(runs) than they had actually- 
scored! 

The mistake may have been due 
to his excitement, for he wrote at 
the bottom; “The Harrow W'ere 
beaten in one innings by 12 notches 
easy—Hurra. Exeunt Omnes . . .” 

Byron, who was then 17, him¬ 
self added a few runs to his own 
score in a letter he wrote after the 
match, “^e have played the Eton 
and were most confoundedly beat,” 
he said; “however, it was some 
comfort to me that I got eleven 
notches the first innings and seven 
the second.” Actually he scored 
seven in the first innings and a 
modest two in the second! 

AN ALL-ROUNDER 

The poet suffered from a de¬ 
formed foot, and when he was 
batting' in this match he had a boy 
to run for Tiim. But he may have 
been a fair batsman for he had 
strong arms. When he went to 
Cambridge he became keen on 
boxing and made friends with a 
celebrated bare-knuckle pugilist, 
Jackson. It is well known, of 
course, that he -was an excellent 
swimmer. 

The year 1805, so momentous 
for all Europe, was quite an event¬ 
ful one for Byron personally. The 
headmaster of Harrow, Dr. Drury, 


super-charger and a huge load of 
petrol in order to escort Fortress 
bombers over cS^any. 

The result was the Thunderbolt, 
one of the greatest aircraft of the 
Second World War. A decision in 
1944 to build a “jetted” version of 
the Thunderbolt led to the creation 
of an entirely new plane—the F-84 
Thunderjet. The first version with 
swept wings is the F-84F. 

Powered by a British Sapphire 
turbojet, it flies faster than 700 
m.p.h. In our picture it is 'fitted 
with two 450-gaIlon fuel tanks. 

Span: 34 feet; length: 43 feet. 


left in March. The young poet 
was very fond of him and wrote 
in after years that he was the best 
and the worthiest friend he had 
ever possessed—“whose warnings 
I have remembered but too well, 
though too late . . .” 

In Dr. Drury’s place came Dr. 
Butler, to receive the full blast cf 
Byronic disapproval. The young 
hothead was-a ringleader in a re¬ 
volt against the new headmaster, 
and according to his own account, 
Byron only stopped the boys from 
burning down the hall by pointing 
to the names of their ancestors on 
the walls. 

AGAINST THE NEW HEAD 
In July )805 Byron wrote a 
poem against Dr. Butler, referring 
to him in these highly disparaging 
terms: 

Pomposus, by no social virtue 
swayed. 

With florid jargon, and with vain 
parade; 

With noisy nonsense, and new¬ 
fangled rides. 

Such as were ne’er before enforced 
in schools. 

Mistaking pedantry for learning’s 
laws. 

He governs, sanctioned but by seif- 
applause. 

Having got that off his chest, 
Byron probably felt better able to 
face the Eton bowlers a week or 
two later. 

In October the poet escaped 
from “Pomposus” altogether and 
went to Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


MONUMENT TO THE 
ROYAL SCOTS 

A unique regimental monument 
of the Royal Scots will be unveiled 
by the Princess Royal, the regi¬ 
ment’s Colonel-in-Chief, in Princes 
Street Gardens, Edinburgh, on 
Saturday, July 26. 

This fine monument is not so 
much a memorial as a history in 
sculpture of this senior regiment 
of the British Army. Constructed 
in the finest freestone, it is shaped 
in a semicircle with a massive 
pylon in the centre bearing.all the 
regiment’s battle honours back to 
1680, as well as a large bronze 
regimental badge. 

A series of sculptured monoliths 
spaced at intervals round the semi¬ 
circle depict the changing dress and 
equipment of the Royal Scots 
through the centuries. At 40- 
minute intervals the sun will shine 
directly on each of the monoliths 
in turn. 

A bronze railing bears the noble 
words quoted from the Declaration 
of Arbroath, sometimes known as 
the Scottish Magna Carta; “It is 
not for glory or riches, neither is 
it for honour we fight; it is for the 
sake of liberty alone, which no true 
man loseth but at the cost of his 
life.” 


?ums FOR TiiE SPOTTER’S NOTEBOOK 



19* Republic F-SiF Thunderjet 
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EMPIRE ATHLETES AT HELSINKI 


Shirley Str.'ckland of Australia 


Ian Rccd of Australia 


Daphne Ilasenjager of South Africa 


John Holland of New Zealand 













Bill Barncil ol' Canada 


Artiuir VVint of Jamaica 







Joan Harrison of South Africa 


Jean Stewart of New Zealand 


Mervyn Wood of Australia 
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LADY IN THE 
BACKGROUND 

T^ield-Marshal Sir William 
Slim says that he has 
never yet met the fighting man 
who would not touch his hat to 
the British housewife as a 
better soldier than himself. 

Tired, ill-nourished, strained, 
she remained indomitable, un¬ 
complaining, and unselfish. 
She got no medals. 

In a broadcast he pointed 
out that her struggle did not 
end with the war. For seven 
years she has been valiantly 
coping with ration books, 
shortages, fuel cuts, rising 
prices, and so on. 

“How many men in this 
country,” he asked, “ are lead¬ 
ing lives any less pleasant in 
the way of comfort, sport, 
amusement, or leisure than 
they were before the war? 

“Only a small minority of 
us men have had to change our 
ways a great deal,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ Where, then, has the 
pinch been felt? By the house¬ 
wife. She still denies herself 
to feed husband and children. 

“ No State welfare service 
can replace a mother; no 
school a home.” 

She is the person, according 
•to Sir William Slim, who must 
do most to win the nation’s 
battle for survival—she is the 
one who cannot be replaced. 

And so say all of us! 


SALUTE TO A FINE SHIP 


"NJo one who saw the s.s. United 
States arrive at Southampton 
is ever likely to forget the 
occasion. 

The cheering throng, twenty 
deep; the little boats; accompany¬ 
ing the majestic liner and basU 
ing in reflected glory; the 
crowded pleasure steamers at 
anchor ; the wheeling planes and 
gulls; the hooting of ships’" 
sirens; the bang of maroons 
fired by sea cadets ; the bands, 
ashore and afloat,. playing 
national anthems ; the thousands 
of gay streamers fluttering in 
the breeze; the sun breaking 
auspiciously through the clouds 
—all these things conspired to 
make the experience at once 
moving and memorable. 

For those who lined the decks 
of the United States as she com¬ 
pleted her maiden voyage, the 
experience must have been par¬ 
ticularly moving. 


After the excitement of record- 
breaking had died down many 
of them may well have wondered 
if the new holder of the mythical 
Blue Riband might get a rather 
chilly reception in England. 
Instead they saw her acclaimed 
with a warmth which, as many 
of them confessed, they found 
quite overwhelming. 

It was the acclamation of a 
people not at all downhearted. 
It was a tribute from a seafaring 
people to a grand ship. It was a 
greeting to a champion, and a 
gesture of friendship to all 
aboard her. It was hands across 
the seas! 

As for that speed record. Well 
done! says all Britain. But as 
at ■ least one American said: 
“Naturally we are all proud that 
the United States has shown her 
paces ; but who wants a trip in 
such a beautiful ship to be 
shortened!" 


Wayfarers’ Saint 

Ct. Christopher is the patron 
of all wayfarers, and there¬ 
fore of special interest to hikers 
and ramblers. His festival day 
falls on May 9 according to the 
Greek Church, but in this 
country it is on July 25. 

St. Christopher was martyred 
for his faith about the year 
• A.D. 250 under the persecution of 
the Emperor Decius, and many 
are the stories and legends told 
of him ; but the most charming 


Exalted Sausage 

'T'ime was when the sausage 
was humble fare, the very 
mention of which brought smiles 
to our grandparents’ faces ; and 
any comedian could raise a 
laugh by appearing with a string 
of them. 

Nowadays we all treat them 
with respect, not excepting the 
Minister of Food. “"The 
sausage is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult and serious things in our 
daily life,” he said recently, 
replying to a suggestion that 
unauthorised things went into 
sausage skins. 

“I do not think anybody in 
my position has ever been able 
to control the components of a 
sausage,” the Minister said 
“sagely.” 

Sausages themselves would 
think not, indeed. “Consider 
yourselves lucky if you find us 
on your plates at all,” would be 
their rebuke to anyone question¬ 
ing their new importance. 


A 


Shining example 

FINE example is set by the 
physically handicapped boys 
and girls of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt School in London, to 
whom the wife of the American 
Ambassador, Mrs. Gifford, re¬ 
cently presented prizes. 

This school is named after one 
of the bravest cripples in history, 
and the scholars, inspired by his 
memory, show a smiling cheer¬ 
fulness that deeply impresses 
visitors. Their prizes were mostly 
for perseverance in the face of 
adversity. 

We who have the full use of 
our limbs would do well to re¬ 
member such children when 
things go wrong. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


If building apprentices 
have to do homework 


A man says he enjoys a holiday 
at the height of summer. And 
does not need an aeroplane for it. 


Saucepans with glass lids are a 
novelty. Worth looking into. 

Modern furniture does not 
always go with furniture of an 
older period. Especially if you 
leave it behind when you move. 

A sword-swallower declares his 
act is not a trick. Anyway, it 
always goes down well. 


People should keep chickens in- A village cricket club has not a 
stead of dogs, someone says. They single player on its books. Must 
both need runs. , be all in the field. 

BILLY BEETLE 





Life gets difficult 

As an illustration of the com- 
plexities of modern life, Mr. 
Thomas Johnston, Chancellor of 
Aberdeen University, said at the 
summer graduation ceremony 
that while President Lincoln’s 
famous Gettysburg address had 
only 266 words, and the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence about 1500, 
an Office of Price Stabilisation 
Order fixing the price of cab¬ 
bages needed 26,911 words. 


Thirty Years Ago 

^HE finest new street which 
this generation has seen in 
London is now finished. It has 
taken 23 years to build, and for 
a long time after it was begun 
croakers said, “Kingsway will 
never be anything but a wilder¬ 
ness. Its sites can never possibly 
be let at profitable rents.” But 
the London County Council had 
faith in the future. They saw 
that a new thoroughfare v.'as 
needed between the Strand and 
Holborn ... So they persevered 
with the new street and novy 
their faith has been justified. All 
the sites have now been sold and 
built upon. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
July 29, 1922 


St. Christopher bn a signpost 
at Treyford, Sussex. 

of all is the one about the little 
child. 

At one time Christopher de¬ 
voted himself to carrying way¬ 
farers over an unbridged torrent, 
being a strong man desirous of 
serving his fellow men in a prac¬ 
tical and Christian way. One 
night a child asked to be carried 
across the stream. At first the 
weight was nothing to the ferry¬ 
man ; but w'ith every yard it 
grew heavier and heavier, until 
the saint was like to sink under 
the burden. The child then said ; 
“Wonder not, my friend, I am 
Jesus, and you have the weight 
of the sins of the whole world 
on your back.” 




FOUND OUT 

The greatest pleasure I know 
is to do a good action by stealth, 
and to have it found out by 
accident. Charles Lamb 


JUST AN IDEA 
' As Dean Jonathan Swift 
wrote : Few are qualified to shine 
in company; but it is in.most 
men’s power to be agreeable. 


The Child r en's Newspoper, July 26, 1952 

THINGS SAID 

^HE State is made up of a 
succession of families. It 
is for the family that the State 
exists. I urge you to set your 
own families in order for, with¬ 
out this, we shall never see a true 
family of nations. 

Archbishop of IVestminster 

lyTy belief is that at the dawn 
of the next century tuber¬ 
culosis as a public health prob¬ 
lem—national and international 
catastrophes apart—will be as 
rare in a number of Western 
European and North American 
countries as leprosy is today. 
Dr. J. B. McDougallf of the JV.H.O, ; 

Tnited, there is nothing which 
■ the free nations of the world 
cannot achieve in advancing the 
interests of mankind. Divided, 
they will certainly suffer either 
military defeat or economic 
collapse. 

Sir Hartley Shaweross, Q.C. 

TV/roRE frightening than the 
atomic bomb is the decline 
of the will to work. 

Sir John Slessor, 
Chief of the Air Staff 


IN THE COUNTRY 


^wo things in particular remind 
■ the country-goer that the 
year has now reached its “high- 
water mark.” First, the deepen¬ 
ing colours of the woods and the 
wayside trees ; the lovely, varied 
tints of spring have developed 
into a darker, duller, and more 
uniform green. Second, we no 
longer hear the cuckoo’s call as 
we walk the meadow path, and 
the nightingale has ceased to 
charm the silences of the evening. 

Though every prospect is still 
bright and pleasantly satisfying 
to the wayfarer, signs are not 
wanting that we have already 
arrived at the “ beginning of the 
end ” of summer. Yet this is a 
welcome time, for now the 
holidays are beginning—and also 
the harvest. 

Scythes twinkle in each grassy 
dell. 

Where solitude n'os wont to 
dwell; 

And meadows they are mad 
with noise 

Of laughing maids and shouting 
boys . . . 

Summer is at its height; let 
us enjoy it to the full in the 
country. 






OUR HOMELAND 


Retford Grammar School, Notts., which 
recently celebrated its 400th anniversary 
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The Children’s Newspaper, July 26, 1952 

PIONEER OF NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 

Britain’s social services are probably the best in the world, 
and political parties are naturally apt to argue about the 
credit for introducing such measures. Just 50 years ago, how¬ 
ever, on July 25, 1902, there died in London a clergyman who 
conceived the idea of National Insurance as early as 1878. 



Holiday reminder 

When six-year-old Robin Dodd of Greenside, Co. Durham, went 
to Wales for a holiday, he was fascinated by the pieturesque 
castle and bridge at Conrvay. After he returned home his father 
built this model in the garden. 


JUSTICE m THE WORLD OF ART 


The Revd. William Blackley’s 
name is little known today, but so 
brilliant and detailed was his 
scheme that he had a marked in¬ 
fluence upon the great reforms 
begun just before the First World 
War. 

This Irish priest; born in 1830 
and educated in Dublin and 
Brussels, was remarkably fluent in 
languages; he translated many 
foreign books. At 24 he Tjecame 
curate of a church in Southwark, 
London, and then worked ener¬ 
getically in Surrey and Hampshire 
parishes. Social questions always 
interested him, and he felt keenly 
about the methods for dealing with 
the destitute. Active in many 
other fields, he wrote short stories 
and compiled a German-English 
dictionary. 

In November 1878 a London 
magazine published his essay. 
National Insurance, a Cheap, 
Practical, and Popular Way of Pre¬ 
venting Pauperism. Widespread 
discussion followed, and soon that 
great reformer. Lord Shaftesbury, 
organised the National Providence 
League to support Blackley's 
scheme. 

The proposal was that all young 
men and women between 18 and 20 
should pay £10—in instalments, if 


Many parts of the Empire have 
sent food supplies for the young 
explorers who (as described in the 
C N not long ago) have gone to 
Greenland. 

Rhodesia’s contribution is 100 
lbs. of biltong, sun-dried strips of 
antelope meat. This is believed to 
have greater nutritive value than 
the usual pemmican, which is 
another kind of dried meat. 

As the production of biltong is 
not encouraged in Rhodesia, the 
authorities made a wireless appeal. 
Animals were hunted, their flesh 
was dried as a “rush job,” and the 
required amount was sent by air. 

It was a South African member 


necessary—to a national fund, re¬ 
ceiving (through the Post Office) 
eight shillings a week in sickness 
and a weekly old-age pension of 
four shillings. These sums may not 
seem large now, but to our grand¬ 
parents the suggestions were 
revolutionary. 

Naturally, there was some oppo¬ 
sition, but, ardent welfare worker 
that he was, the Revd. Blackley- 
stressed that he did not want to 
support idleness, but was con¬ 
vinced that a national, all-embrac¬ 
ing scheme would ensure greater 
thrift and providence. A select 
committee of Parliament con¬ 
sidered his plan ; they warmly 
praised its ingenuity, but thought 
it could not be carried out. 

Nevertheless, his ideas were 
adopted in other countries, and in 
1908 the introduction of old-age 
pensions in Britain was a direct 
result of his persistence. Three 
years later the famous national in¬ 
surance schemes bore many traces 
of his influence. 

Unfortunately, this eloquent and 
humorous Irish rector had died too 
soon to see the fruits of his en¬ 
deavours. Perhaps one day fuller 
tribute will be paid to a man who, 
devoting his life to others, was a 
true pioneer for welfare. 


of the expedition. Dr. H. E. Lewis, 
who asked for the biltong. He is 
responsible for the physical con¬ 
dition of the others, who will’have 
to make long journeys in sub-zeio 
temperatures. On the ice-cap, 
where some of them are to spend 
six months in a hut, the tempera¬ 
ture, may fall to minus 88 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The huskies with the expedition 
are to be fed on a special kind of 
dog food, developed after months 
of experiment. It contains cod 
liver oil and vitamins extracted 
from meat and fish and will be 
additional to the huskies’ usual 
sledging rations. 


PROSPECTING 
BY PLANE 

Aerial prospecting in Australia 
is locating mineral deposits of 
great potential wealth. In 300 fly¬ 
ing hours a specially-fitted aircraft 
of the Australian Bureau of 
Mineral Resources has completed 
a magnetic survey of 12,000 square 
miles in Victoria and South 
Australia. 

These flights may lead to the dis¬ 
covery of new sources of oil in the 
Lakes Entrance area of Victoria, 
rich new lodes of iron ore in the 
Eyre Peninsula, and important 
additions to the known deposits of 
copper in South Australia. 

Ground prospecting will be 
needed to prove the mineral fields 
indicated, but the aerial survey 
will obviate what would otherwise 
have been a most laborious 
process. 

These modern prospectors— 
trained geophysicists and geologists 
using magnetometer equipment 
originally designed to locate sub¬ 
merged submarines—work 200 
times faster than any ground' party. 
They can measure the magnetic 
responses of mineral lodes below 
lakes, marshes, and other barriers 
to normal geophysical research. 


CAN BIRDS TALK? 

It seems evident that birds can 
communicate with each other by 
slight inflections of voice and of 
movement. Miss Len Howard, a 
well-known bird-lover, says: “I 
find that those birds who know me 
well understand much by their 
sensitive interpretation of my voice 
or least movement.” 

Miss Howard lives in a cottage 
in Sussex, in continual company 
with numbers of birds. These arc 
not caged, but wild birds who have 
made their home in her garden. 
All day long they fly in and out of 
her house, so that she has come to 
know a great many individual birds 
of many different species. 

In World Digest for August, 
Miss Howard writes about her ex¬ 
periences, and tells you some very 
interesting stories, in an article 
called Making Friends With Wild 
Birds. 

Do not miss this, together with 
the other informative features in 
World Digest—Britain’s Most 
Interesting Magazine. It is on sale 
now at Is. 3d. 


Two 17th-century landscapes 
recently presented to the Nova 
Scotia Museum of Fine Arts in 
Halifax, and attributed to Italian 
artist Salvator Rosa, have been a 
long time getting there. 

The history of the paintings goes 
back to the War of 1812, when the 
ship Marquis de Somerueles, flying 
the American flag, was crossing the 
Atlantic with a cargo that included 
crates full of Italian art destined 
for the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. 

This ship was intercepted by a 
British man-o’-war and hauled off 
to Halifax with its contents as a 
prize-o£-war. 

The little academy was stunned 
at the loss of the art treasures, and 
petitioned Vice-Admiralty Justice 
Sir Alexander Croke in Halifax for 
their return; this was its plea: 
“Even war does not leave science 
and art unprotected, and because 
Britons have often considered 
themselves at peace with these, we 
are not without hopes of seeing 
them.” 

.Sir Alexander graciously restored 
them to the academy “With real 
sensations of pleasure ...” 

His decision became a precedent 
in international law although the 
academy in time forgot its own 


part in it. In 1948, when the arts 
and monuments officer of the U.S. 
State Department was tracking 
down the text of the academy 
petition, the whole incident came 
to light. This time the academy 
decided to make a gesture of its 
own. 

Most of the paintings in the 1812 
shipment were lost during a bad 
academy fire in 1845, but three 
Rosas still remained. Two of these 
have just been presented to Halifax 
—“With real sensations of 
pleasure.” 


ANNIE’S 150,000 MILES 

The oldest elephant in Man¬ 
chester's Belle Vue Zoo—Annie— 
has died at the age of 85. Sanger's 
Circus bought her from a Liver¬ 
pool animal dealer soon after she 
came to this country from India, 
back in the 1870s, and she went to 
Belle Vue In 1941, when the circus 
was sold. 

It was then estimated that she 
had walked 144,000 miles with 
Sanger’s in their journeys round 
the country; and as she carried 
many hundreds of children rou.nd 
Belle Vue until her retirement in 
1950, she must have totalled some 
150,000 milei altogether. 


SPECIAL FOOD FOR GREENLAND EXPLORERS 


Empire Mosaic—12 


by Ridgivay 



LAURA SECORD 

This Ccxnadicm. 
heroine meuie her 
way in 16 13 through 
TO miles of forest, in 
which, has iUe Indians 
Toouneci, io warn the 
British garrison cxi 
Beower Dams of an 
imnending surprise 
ai&xclc dy the Americans 
Driving a cow’before 
her, as if taJdng ci to 
pasture, Laura. 

,'r slippedi past the 
^ enemy seniry 


KIWI. OR APTERYX 

The popular ruxnie for this ruiclUrncd, 
biroC oflYew ZealanoL is Jdwi, franvits 
aaXZnoCe Jci-i-wi. Scientists ccUl.it, 
apteryx because it is uiithout 
^;^ciu/e wings or tcUL. /isfeathers 
are long, halr-like plumes; its , 




ZULU HEAD-DRESS 

The married Zulu, tvomeut 
of NaJbauL grows her hair 
Long and.,c(/ter reinforcing 
it with. uiaoC or grass, 
secured, by string, covers 
it with, red cZag. She 
then deegroUes it with 
gay beoux-worJe combs ■ 
in which, tribal mottoes 
are daborately worked . 


BANYAN TREE 

ce Yt on 
When ike branches of this iropicetZ 
fig tree become too heowy for the 
irunJc, they throw down aeruxt 
roots which descend into the 
eorth anpL themseijoes become 
supporting trunks for further 
branches. A single tree thus comes 
to resemble a, smexil forest, with, a. 
Circumference oj hundreds of feel . 
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MIATIONAf. 

HERO - 

teTHE 

IS EiECjlCKTED TO 
An incident in 

JME HlSTOW OF 

Ancient fiKEecej 
IT WAS Fitting, 

WHEN THE Qimwc 
GAMES WERE 
REVIVED IN iSqb, 

That this race 

SHOULD BE WON' y 
Bv A GREER / 


Olympic Flashbacks^ 


k Simple shepherd from 

THE HILLS, His NAME WAS 

SpiRIDION LOUtS ••• 

mSN UB BHTBRBb 7HS STAblUM 
AT ATHBNS, TWO G/TBEK PmSES 
LBrTTHBlIt SEATS TO HUH ONEiTHBH 
SlOE OF HIH AS A (TOTAL BSCoST To 
THE FIWSHING LmB.ANO LOUES IWS 
momO AS A NATIONAL HEUO. 




^irst to reach 

“ WEMBLEV' STADIUM 
IN THE 1948 MARATHON 

ETIENNE 6A1LLY 

-SBLSm- 
WASTOO EXHAUSTED 
To HOLD HlS LEAD To 
The end And finished 
THIRD • • • 

SAILLT, A PAdATHOOPEH 
HAS sms SEEN ‘ 
WOUSOEO mNOTEA. 


NATIONAL Heroine 

^FTEK FANNY BLANKERS-KOEN 

. (HOLLANb) HAD WON FOUR GOLD 
■ MEDALS At WEMBLEV IN 1948 , 

SHE WAS DRIVEN through The 
STREETS OF AMSTERDAM 

Amid scenes of enthusiasm 
DECLARED To BE GREATER 
EVEN THAN THOSE WHICH 
MARRED The LIBERATION OF 
The NETHERLANDS IN 194 s. 


GETTING A LIFT TO SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


"prom TIME 
AGAIN 

Just before 7.30 on Saturday 
evening, at the Royal Albert Hall, 
an enthusiastic audience will 
applaud leader Paul Beard as he 
makes his bow and joins the rest of 
the BBC Symphony Orchestra. 

A few moments later they will 
acclaim the immaculate Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. Then, in a tense 
atmosphere, the strains of God 
Save the Queen will be heard, and 
a new series of Proms will be 
under way. ' 

Officially called the 58th Season 
of Henry Wood Promenade Con¬ 
certs, they will continue, with 
Sunday breaks, until September 
20 ; and they will follow a familiar 
pattern of great classical works 
with a leavening of modern music. 

The performers will be the BBC 
Symphony, London Philharmonic, 
London Symphony, and Royal 
Philharmonic orchestras, conducted 
either by Sir Malcolm Sargent or 
Basil Cameron, with John Holl¬ 
ingsworth and Trevor Harvey to 
assist. Six choirs and nearly 100 
soloists will also take part. 

There is no need here to give 
further details; each of the 49 
concerts will be first-class music 
played in first-class fashion. We 
would only stress that all who can 
possibly get to the Albert Hall 
should do so.' To listen-in to a 
Prom is a delight for every music- 
lovcr.; to hear one at first hand is 
an unforgettable experience. 


mm A FAMOUS DOME 

The domed Reading Room at 
the British Museum has been re¬ 
decorated for the first time since 
1907. 

The floor has been re-covered 
with 2000 square yards of cork 
carpet, and bookcases, desks, and 
chairs have been' stripped, re¬ 
polished, and re-upholstered. 

Fluorescent lighting has been in¬ 
stalled, as well as a new ventilating 
system to replace that of 1856. 


A thousand miles a week for 
eleven weeks was the steady aver¬ 
age kept. up by two young men 
who recently arrived at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, after hitch¬ 
hiking from London by way of 
Bombay. 

They are Sydney Hubbard, aged 
27, a former Royal Marine, and 
John Harding, a Cape Town 
student of architecture. 

They set out from London to see 
as much of the world as possible 
as cheaply as possible. They 
began by getting lifts to Newhaven, 
whence they crossed to Dieppe and 
made their way to Paris. From 
there they went down to the 
Riviera and into Italy. 


SCDOOIBOYS OFF TO CANADA 

Forty ' English and Scottish 
schoolboys are due to leave South¬ 
ampton for Canada on July 31, to 
make a tour of the Dominion by 
coach, steamer, and train. 

The tour has been organised by 
the Rhodes Educational Trust 
to give the boys a better under¬ 
standing of Canada and Canadians 
through personal contact. 


At Genoa they got a lift in a 
coastal steamer carrying scrap 
iron to Naples, and there they 
found a ship about to leave for 
Beirut. For a small sum they were 
allowed to travel on the deck, 
taking their own food and bedding. 

At Beirut they plodded off into 
the desert until they found trans¬ 
port, to reach Damascus and then 
Baghdad, getting a lift on the way 
from some Moslem pilgrims re¬ 
turning from Mecca by bus. 

They made the trip down the 
Tigris in a river oil-tanker, and the 
next stage was solved when an air¬ 
man offered to fly them on to 
Kuwait, on the Persian Gulf. 
Although this is just an oil com¬ 
pany town surrounded by desert, 
they found it the most luxurious 
place they had visited, with air- 
conditioned clubs and houses. 
Petrol there is only 8d. a gallon— 
but there are only 40 miles of 
roads! 

J'hey stayed with the oil-men for 
a week; then, deck travellers' 
again, sailed to Bombay in a ship 
that called at most of the Persian 
Gulf ports. At Bombay there was 
trouble. John’s passport was not 


in order and four policemen had 
orders to watch him day and night. 

Sydney stuck to his chum, and 
after six days of being watched 
they .“pushed off” to the Sey¬ 
chelles, in the Indian Ocean, and 
from there sailed on to Mombasa 
in Kenya. 

They hitched-hiked through 
Kenya and Tanganyika, obtaining 
a long ride with a military supply 
convoy which took them into 
Northern Rhodesia. Their last 
stage was via Lusaka and Bula¬ 
wayo to Salisbury. 

Their adventurous trip had cost 
them only £70 each. John has re¬ 
turned to his studies in the Union, 
and Sydney intends to settle down 
to a job in Southern Rhodesia. 


SCIENTISTS AND SEAWEED 

The many new uses of seaweed 
in industry are being earnestly dis¬ 
cussed at Edinburgh this week by 
scientists from several countries. 

They will visit the Gatty Marine 
Laborj^ory at St. Andrews and will 
spend an afternoon afloat near 
IJunbar watching a demonstration 
of underwater seaweed harvesting. 
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PORTRAITS IN 
PAPER 

The paper-cutting of silhouettes 
is a fascinating art, and there are 
still many clever experts at it. 

Leeds is to acquire eleven of the 
silhouettes made by John Miefs, a 
native of that city, who was prob¬ 
ably the finest artist in this medium 
our country has ever had. 

The son of a painter, John set 
up in business in Leeds as a young 
man, and exhibited this notice; 
“Jno Miers. Lowerhead Row, 
Leeds. Takes the most perfect 
likeness’s in Miniature Profile in 
one Minute on an entire new Plan, 
allow’d superior to any other; N.B. 
Persons having any shades by ’em 
of living or deceased Friends may 
have ’em reduced to any size and 
dress’d in the present taste.” 

After doing business in New¬ 
castle, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, where he 
built up a great reputation and in¬ 
cluded Robert Burns among his 
patrons, John Miers came to 
London and set up as a jeweller 
and miniaturist in the Strand. He 
died in 1821 and was buried at St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

His son, also John Miers, who 
spent the early years of his career 
in the Strand jewellery business, 
was a distinguished engineer and 
botanist. He left a wonderful 
collection of South American 
plants to the British Museum. 


STANDING ROOM FOR 40 

Most people would rather stand 
in a bus and get home than stand 
in a queue and get nowhere. 

Fully aware of this, Glasgow has 
just tried out a new type of bus 
with seats for 26 passengers and 
standing room for 40! 

Tested on two of Glasgow’s 
busiest routes, the experiment has 
proved so successful that ten more 
buses are to be ordered. These 
vehicles will be of very special 
service to workmen who wish to 
get home for their midday meal. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD—PICTURE-VERSION OF CONAN DOYLE’S FAMOUS. STORY (10) 

At Rheims the Brigadier and another oTicer had each i the Emperor wanted to reach his brother, who was with an 1 by different routes, which were indicated by Napoleon,^ 
been given a copy of the same important dispatch w'hich 1 army at Paris. Gerard and the other ofRcer were to ride I They were under orders to keep strictly to those routes. 



The Brigadier set out on a moonlit night on his 
fast raare, Violctte. Soon he came to a town 
which had just been occupied by the Prussians, 
Napoleon’s enemies. A crowd of them tried to 
stop him, but he charged right through them. 
They fired but missed liim. Then two gave 
chase on horses, but Violctte left them far behind. 
Later Gerard came on a group of Prussian 
dragoons sitting round a fire at the roadside. 



As he daslicd past they fired and a bullet 
struck the crupper of his saddle. Then three 
of them sprang into their saddles. These 
Prussians were well mounted, and though 
gallant little Violette did her best, she could 
not draw far ahead. This was the sort of 
thing that fired Gerard’s blood. He turned in 
bis saddle and yelled defiantly, laughing at 
the furious oaths cf his pursuers. 



Then the Brigadier saw more cavalry ahead of 
him, and he felt he was trapped. Gritting his 
teeth he rode on, but as he drew near he saw 
they were French Hussars. When liis pursuers 
also recognised them, they turned and fled. Com¬ 
manding the Hussars was a friend of Gerard’s, 
Bouvet. He said that in nearby* Scnlis were 
some Cossacks, also Napoleon’s enemies, while a 
divisionof Prussians were encamped in the woods. 



Gerard said that by Napoleon’s orders he must 
go through Senlis. So Bouvet’s men with some 
Polish lancers, allies of Napoleon, rode into the 
town and surprised and overpowered the 
Cossacks in the mayor’s house. Gerard watered 
and fed Violette, then went to the mayor’s cellar 
with Bouvet to get some wine. Soon they heard 
a great commotion—the Prussians had come 
from the woods and were attacking the house 1 


Will Cerard be trapped in the cellar witli Ids important dispatches? 


See next ■vveek’s instalment 
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Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


MONDAY 
ADVENTURE 

- - hy John Padney —— 


, In Blackmead Abbey, now a film 
studio, Fred and I discovered that 
an American professor, his 
daughter Annabel, and an actor 
named Keith were all prisoners. 
Disguised as a film extra, I ivaj 
captured by the gang and locked 
in a hut at the bottom of a quarry. 

16. The new hand 

T^neeling down, I looked 
through the keyhole into a 
real treasure house. There were 
not only chests and caskets glisten¬ 
ing with slime and mud, but sacks 
stuffed to the mouth with goblets 
and bowls which might have been 
silver or gold. There were bushel 
baskets filled with stones and heavy 
coins. There were sevetal chests 
which had been wrenched open, 
spilling out their treasure of silver 
and gold onto the concrete floor. 
Even as ’ I watched, the men 
brought in more caskets and 
dumped them on the floor. 

“It's their job to sort it out,” 
said the bearded man in a deep 
thick voice with a foreign accent. 

" And remember what Morr said 
about anyone found pocketing the 
stuff.” 

“He wants it alt for himself, no 
doubt,” grumbled one of the men, 
resting on a basket so near the key¬ 
hole that I could have put a stick 
through and touched him. 

The bearded man growled; 
“You know that every man is 
going to get his cut once we get 
clear of this place, and Silasse says 
we've got to be clear by to¬ 
morrow.” 

“I can't see what’s the hurry, 
skipper. After all, we’ve been 
working on this job for months. 
What difference is a day or two 
going to make?” This was said by 
the other crew man, who had rat 
down with his back to the partition, 
on the other side of the keyhole, so 
that by looking sideways I could 
just see the back of his neck. 

‘■'J'nis place is getting too hot. 

That’s why. If I had my way 
we'd already be at sea with this 
stuff tucked away in the hold. I 
told Neman that this morning. He 
just laughed, though I could tell 
that he was worried.” 

“All that play-acting, that’s what 
holds us up,” said the man on the 
right of the keyhole. “Messing 
about dressing up as monks and 
men-at-arms, and bringing in all 
those actors from London. It’s 
bound to attract attention to the 
place.” 

“And there aren’t more than 
twenty of us to mount guard, run 
the boats, sort the stuff, and cart 
it down to the ship,” added the 
other crew man. 

“But remember, Luiz,” said the 
bearded one, “the more men you 
have, the more share-out' there is 
to be done. No, I reckon Neman 
and Morr know what they are up 
to. If Neman hadn’t had a finger 
in the film business and been able 


to put up this clever blind about a 
film on King John, we should 
never have been able to do this 
job at. all. For that matter, we 
should never have got on to the 
treasure, remember, if Neman 
hadn’t come across that crazy 
professor.” 

\ 

'J'hey laughed as they sat there 
smoking, waiting, I supposed, 
for the gang .to come back from 
the lift. 

The man with the beard went on 
lecturing the other two. 

“Have you ever known Neman 
waste time with anybody? Of 
course you haven’t. Have you ever 
known Neman or Morr fail to get 
what they want? Neman runs a 
film business, an engineering works 
and a shipping business in 
England. Morr is mixed up with 
the buying and selling of land. 

“They are both about as well 
covered in this Country as anybody 
ever could be. Look at the way 
Neman drives down to the village 
in his Rolls Royce and bamboozles 
the parson and everybody. Who’d 
ever guess that he and Morr are 
running loot and contraband and 
stulf that’s too hot for other men to 
handle? Who could guess that 
there is a ship’s crew, handpicked 
men like us, on this little project 
which looks like a film set up? 

“And then you grumble abbut 
Neman doping the old professor 
until he thinks he’s King John. 
How else could we get him to work 
on those old plans? And how 
could we get the stuff if it wasn’t 


WrJtMs 

ChNVhS 

7. Camp hygiene 

(Jleanliness and tidiness are 
absolutely essential at camp. 
When you get up in the 
morning, provided it is not 
raining, roll up the walls of 
your tent, pull your ground- 
sheet and kit into the open, and 
hang your blankets over a bush 
to air; After this light your 
fire, get a billy on for tea, have 
a wash, and tidy up your kit. 

Wash up immediately after 
meals and burn all refuse, in¬ 
cluding tins, which afterwards 
should be hammered flat and 
buried deep. Hang your 
towels and dishcloth up to dry, 
tidy up round your fire, and lay 
in some wood and water. Dis¬ 
infect the latrine and fill in each 
time after using it. 

Put vegetable peelings on the 
fire, but if you are camping on 
a farm remember that some 
animals like them. Keep food 
and milk in the shade and cover 
them to keep out flies. 

Unless the weather is bad 
never have meals in a tent. 

Next week : First Aid 


for that quassium which we lifted' I 
from ...” 

I almost gasped through the key¬ 
hole “Go on! Go on!” I might 
have failed in my mission of re¬ 
porting to Uncle George, but now 
I was discovering the whole dark 
plot. If only they would go on 
and say a little more. Then I 
realised why the bearded man had 
broken off his discourse. The gang 
from the lift—four hefty men 
wearing the familiar green uniform 
—came slouching across the quay. 
Soon 1 heard them enter the 
treasure house. 

“'J'here's a prisoner in the place 
next door,” came the bearded 
man’s voice. “Some kid or other 
that Red picked up. Here’s the 
key. There’s no point in our hang¬ 
ing about now we’re unloaded. 
And you’d better go on with load¬ 
ing the cage.” 

“What’s the hurry?” one of the 
gang from the lift said, yawning. 

There followed from the bearded 
one another lecture on the need to 
hurry. The coffin-boats were to be 
kept going day and night now, he 
said. If the loading,gang got too 
far behind with their work the 
whole organisation’ would come 
unstuck. The loading gang did not 
take this very well, judging by the 
language used by their leader, 
Hans, who protested that he had 
been left with three raw recruits 
who knew nothing about the job. 

I was surprised that these raw 
recruits had nothing to say for 
themselves. I only discovered why 
when one of them flung himself 
down on the chest which served as 
a seat close to the keyhole. He 
■ began talking to one of his fellows 
in a foreign language unlike any 
other I had ever heard. 

The bearded man was still de¬ 
livering a pep talk urging the load¬ 
ing gang to clear the warehouse by 
nightfall and threatening that he 
could make things very unpleasant 
for them when he got them in the 
forecastle at sea. The fact that one 
or two men in his audience might 
not understand a word he was say¬ 
ing did not seem to worry him. 

After he had handed the key 
to Hans, he stood by the door just 
out of my line of vision. He must 
have been just turning to go, for 
his voice was a little farther off 
when he said: “I see you've got a 
new hand there. Where did you 
find him?” 

“Silasse sent him along. He’s 
learning the ropes. The only 
trouble is he only knows about 
three words of English. Talks 
some shocking language of his 
own. Can't make out a word of 
it ...” • 

voices were drifting away, 
so 1 went to the window. I 
saw Hans and the bearded man 
walking toward the boat. I went 
back to the keyhole then to find 
out what the other men were like. 
The pep talk, I noticed, had failed. 

The man already sitting with his 
back to the door was lighting a 
pipe. Another slumped down 
yawning on to a pile of sacks im¬ 
mediately facing me. The third 
man, his shoulders hunched, 
crossed the warehouse whistling to 
himself, examining the 'treasure. 

It seemed strange to hear a tune 
whistled in that dismal place. It 
was even stranger that it was a tune 

Continned oa page 10 


GREAT CAPPING 
BARGAIN OFFER 


BALANCE 
OF 
EFFORT( 


SENTFOR 


RIDGE 
TENT 

All Colours 

Brand-Xevv De Luxe Para Teat. AH colours. 
Complete.- Ideal cyclists, campers. LeugtU 
7 ft. 3 in. Bleeping base X 4 It. 6 in. wide x 
3 ft. 6 in. high x 12 in. walls, £2.15.0 or 
6/-.and 6/-monthly. With fly-sheet, £3.12.6 
or-15/- and 9/9 monthly. Both carriage 1/-. 




SENT FOR 

22^6 



BRITISH 

ARMY 


Extends 10 ft. X 6 ic. x 6 ft. Walls 3 ft. 
Finest value offered. Kcal waterproof canvas. 
Portable, but very stout cloth. Complete 
Cash price £9.12.6 or sent for 22/6 dcnosic 
and 25/- monthly. Carriage 5/-. 

sif£Fmm 

AMD enOtlND SMffT 

iniantccd waterproof. Com* 
Hiih tape, etc. Size 
^ S It. i,y 3 ft. Weight 
lb. lS/9 or- sent • 
'l O/n for 3/6 and 

lo'y 3/- monthly. 

■« X A .i - Post, etc., 1/-. 

Post, etc., 1,- .4 Iso OFFTCEHR’ 

KAPOK-FILLED SLKKPIXtj BAG. 45/- or 
Kent for 7/6 and 6/6 moullily. Post 1/-. 




ORDER 

cameras 

Only SO'6 posTetc.7d No more to pay 

WIIAT A BARGAIN. This streamlined grained 
finished camcni taking first-class snaps using 
normal Kodak or Ilford, etc., films. Has genuine 
Jiaiid polished leases ensuring clear cut detail, 
A fixed focus which enables anyone without 
experience to take good photos straight away, 
just like the pre-war box camera. Price to 
advertise our bumper catalogue, 10/6, post, 
etc., 7d. 8 exposure roll films 2/5 extra. 

Cash refunded if not delighted. . . 

NEW DAY & NIGHT NAVAL TAPER MODEL 

GERMAN 
VISLANDER 

SENT ■y/e 
FOR I D 

CASH PRICE 55/- 

Full size Binocular 
made . with . the . C 
famous Germau 
liglifalloy, making 
it a portable, 

popular weight. Adjustable to eye width. 
Powerful lenses x 40 mm. object lenses, centre 
focus. Height 6 in., width 5 in. Sent for 
7/6 deposit. Balance T/- monthly. Complete 
in saddler-niade case with leather slings. 
Send for Freelltunrated catalogues. Other TENTS. CAfAPING EQUIPMENT. WATCHES, 
loot) BINOCULARS, BARGAINS. CLOTHING. TERMS. State catalogues required, 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 

(Dept. CN 31), iDS-200, ColdhArbour Lane, Loughborough Junction. London, P.E.5 

O pen all Saturday _ Callers Welcomed ___Closed I p.m, Wednesday. 

for every boy or girl—the IDEAL GARMENT 

THE NEW 
SUEDETTE 
JUNIOR ZIPPER 

SADDLE-JAC 

Boys and Girls 

g-.” 22>6 

(for Mum and Do<ij 
also) 

34, 36. 33, 

40,42,44^ 

Extra larse sizes 
46, 48, 50" . <>^'0 

Post Packing 116 extra 

The most marvellous Mail Order value today! Made of hard-wearing 
•luxurious Suedette material. Showerproof full length zipper and two 
cleverly concealed neat zipper pockets. Perfectly finished with tailored 
collar, clastic-ribbed bottom, button cuSs. Ideal for school, play, and 



WITH TWO-TONE 
BROWN BODY and 
GREY SADDLE 
FRONT . Also 
PLAIN BROWN. 

BRICKS LTD. 



sports of all kinds in all weathers. 

; THE “INITIAL*’ TIE. In satin with s-colourinitial. A novel 
; tie to make you the envy of your friends. In BLUE or MAROON. 
\ [Please state ist and znd choice of initial and cedotir. nffi 
’ Post and packing 6d. extra. ' ^ 

Money refund guarantee ORDER NOW ! C.O.D. if required. 
(Dept. C.N.19) 93/95 CLARENCE ROAD, LONDON, E,5, 


Also branches at: Brlxion, Burnt Oak,CIat)ton, Hackney, Palmers Green, WaUhamxtow. IVond Greert. 


BOYS!! YOU SHOULD HAVE THESE for YOUR HOLIDAY 



NIe w Light Weight 

haversacks. Sizes 

ii" X 9" X 3^". Use¬ 
ful for campers, and 
Scouts. 

OUR PRICE A/C 

Post and Pkg. gd. ^ " 

CLAUDE RYE LTD. 


JACK KNIVES. New store 
soiled. Blade, Tin Opener, v'i: 
Spike. The real Scouts knife. 
Every boy should have one 
of these in his pocket. 

OUR PRICE A/C 
Post&Pkg. 6d. a'O 


NEW BRITISH LIFE 
BELTS. Easy to blow 
up. Just the thing for 
the seaside or the swim-. 
ining baths. 

OUR PRICE A/C 
Post and Pkg. i/- “ “ 


(DEPT. C.N.), 895-921 FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.I 
RENOWN 6174 (20 lines) 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and- 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send 2\ds stamp, for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

‘ (Dept. CNX 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


JOIN FREE 

ASTRA FIREWORK CLUB 


FREE PLASTIC STAR BADCE 
FREE COMPETITION TO ALL 
MEMBERS. 

£35 CASH PRIZES 

(Closing date, September Ist. Judges’ 
decision final.) 


ASK YOUR SHOPKEEPER for 
free badge &- entry form. If he 
has not got one ask HIM to write 
to us. (Show him this advert.) 

ASTRA FIREWORKS LTD. 

102 Cleveland Street, W.l. 


Bertie - 
Champion 
at 
all 

Games 



ALE.SORTS 
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TO 


NINE LITTLE PIGS-Free! 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

If you ask to see a 
Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval 

the Windsor Stamp 
Co. will send YOU 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 

to add Lots of interest 
to your very own col¬ 
lection, this attractive 
New Issue from HUN¬ 
GARY. This colour¬ 
ful stamp depicts 



a Sow and her Lit¬ 
ter, not Three Little 
Pigsibut Nine Little 
Pigs, and all enjoying 
themselves. To obtain 
it just write for HUN¬ 
GARIAN PIGS STAMP 
FREE and also to see 
a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval. 
Please enclose a 22 d. 
stamp for posting to 
you, and write now to: 


WINDSOR STAMP Co. UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


ROYAL VISITSTAMPS 


We offer t'he following sets; 


RV 1 

CANADA 1939 

Sd. 

RV 2 

NEWFOUNDLAND 5 Ct. 

2/4 

RV 3 

NEWFOUNDLAND 2ct.&4ct. 

3/- 

RV 4 

BASUTOLAND ... 

2/3 

RV 5 

bECHUANALAND .. 

2/3 

RV 6 

SOUTH AFRICA 

1/8 

RV 7 

S. RHODESIA .. 

3d. 

RV 8 

S.W. AFRICA. 

1/8 

RV 9 

SWAZILAND. 

2/3 

or the above nine sets tor 

15/- 


Ca:h with order. Postage 3d. extra. 
Suppliss are limited and this offer is subject 
to our still having stocks. 

When ordering please ask for a selection 
of our World Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 
(Dept. 571), South Hackney, London, E.9, 
England. _ Established 1880 
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^ (CN), U F.ST KIRBY. VVIRRAL 4 


Hero's a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. 
This umguiflccnt offer i.s for ouc week 
ooly, so send IMMEDIATELY. It ia 
tha ideal album for beginners or for 
lioldins duplicates. Tho cover i.s most 
attractively desianed in TWO COLOURS, 
tliere arc 64 RACES containing 120 
full-sized Illustrations with spaces for 
new issues. It will hold over 1,200 
stamps INDEXED and contains much 
useful informatiou. Remember, supplies 
are strictly limited, so seucl TODAY for 
this absolutely FREE OIFT. Encloso 
6d for packing and postage and request 
our famous Approvals . togetiicr with 
illustrated price list of albums, packets 
I and sets. 


LISBURN 


FREE! 


MONACO 1951 
HOLY YEAR 

This really beautitui COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will he sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants tor 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Cardens, London, W. 5 


IRON CURTAIN 

Packet Free ! Grand assortment 
of stamps from countries behind 
the Iron Curtain—Poland, Bulgaria, 
Russia; Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
etc. Also WATERMARK DETEC¬ 
TOR and PERFORATION GAUGE 
—all absolutely FREE ! Just send 
3d. stamp and request our famous 
.All-World pictorial Approvals. An 
amazingly beautiful variety of sets 
and single stamps at prices to suit 
everyone. 

L'st of a/6ums and all accessories sent free, 

A. ROBERTS, 

18 Thistledene, East Molesey, Surrey. 

k ▲ ▲ ▲ ▲ ▲ >1^ ▲ ▲ ▲ ▲ .A, .iL. ▲ ▲ .4 


NEW FALKLAND Is. AND 
CANADA ROYAL VISIT-FREE 

Free to collectors asking to see our 
Famous * Quality * Approvals. Send 3 d. 
for our Postage. If you wish you may 
join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB ” Sub. 
i/-. You lec., Badge, Membership Card 
listing fine gilts, and Approvals monthly. 

WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Dept, 82, Canterbury, Kent, 



HI, BUDDY’S! 

This is YOUR Stamp Store with another 

SENSATIONAL FREE OFFER! 

25 different Whole AYotld. 10 different each 
of four Dominions. One large, triangular 
stamp. Jiliut and used sets from Keuya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika, Canada, Dritish 
Guiana, Pakistan. Two scarce commemorative 
Bets and set in both original and latest 
colours from Australia, AXD a largo mint 
new issue in StVEX colours! I ALL FREE 
to the first hundred applicants for our bar¬ 
gain A.i^provals—and .ALTj OTHERS set the 
two scarce coinmemorative sets! HE SURE 
YOU GET THE LOT 1 Write at on^c, enclose 
3d. postage and request Mint Colonial 
Approvals. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE 

(CN 3) PERTH, Scotland 


il/7CREET BRITISH GUIANA 
rliCCi PICTORIAL AND 

50 Different Whole World—FREE ! 

These stamps are catalogneci at least 4/7 
and will bo'sent to all collectors asking 
to see my Discount Approvals and 
enclosing 2id. stamp for postage. 

K. V. TANTOZZI (Section CN), 
Hillside, Martoii, Whitegate, 
Winsford, Cheshire. 


Write for Approvals and How to Get 

rSOO STAMPS FREE j 

enclosing 24d. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“ The Bungalow,” [42 Guilford Avenue, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 


KING GEORGE VI 


FOUR WONDERFUL GIFTS 


A fine packet of unused British Colonials of 
the late reign from the Leeward Islands, 
new Falkland Islands, new Dominica, Grenada, 
Malta, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, and 
Virgin Islands (latest issue) sent free to 
all applicants for Approvals enclosing 2id. 
postage. Mention C.N. 

R. D. HARRISON 

10 Park Road, Hoddesdon. Herts. 



For one month only I am olfcriug tlie 
following gifts to all stamp • collectors 
requesting Tiiy Approvals. 

1. Colossal mint Itussian pictorial. 

2. Huge Triangular stamp. 

3. Big Airmails from Hungary, China 
and U.S.A. 

4. Three large Belgian Train stamps. 

Write now enclosing 2id stamp. 

R.. POWELL (DeptC.N.) 

8 9 Crai gdal e R oad, Romto rd, Essex. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH PACKE1 

This WONDERFUL FREE GIF 

contains not only the scarce TRI 

ANGULAR STAMP OF QUEE 
ELIZABETH II but also a SCOU 
JAMBOREE commemorative; ■. 
short SET of VICTORY STAMPS 

and several other interestin 
items. 

All these are ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to all who ask to seo our FAMOUS 
PICTORIAL APPROVALS vthicb are without doubt the best Obtainable. 

Please enclose 2 jd. postage. [No obligation—no rubbish.) 

M. A. and J. M. DAVIES, 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (C.N. 73), BRIDGNORTH 


SPORTS SHORTS 


■^Y^iien the relay events are started 
at Helsinki this Saturday, it 
seems more than likely that a new 
world record will be set up by the 
Jamaican quarler-milers. At the 
White City a few weeks ago, those 
four dusky runners—Arthur Wint, 
George Rhoden, Herb McKenle 5 ', 
and Les Laing, set up a new 
Empire record for the 4 x 440 
yards relay—3 minutes 13.2 

seconds. 

J’lFTFEN-VEAR-OLD Bob Fletclier, 
architect’s assistant of Rother¬ 
ham, Yorkshire, completed the 101 
mile swim of Lake Windermere in 
his first long-distance effort of this 
kind in 6 hours 31 minutes, only 
9 minutes outside the record time. 



Richard Hutton, nine-ycar-old 
son of England’s Test ca]>tain, is 
here seen hatting for his school 
with much of the artistry of his 
famous father. 

J^oBERT Mathias, that amazing 
young American from Cali¬ 
fornia, who on Friday and Satur¬ 
day will be attempting to win his 
second Olympics Decathlon title, 
recently set up a new world record 
in the American championships. 
He scored 8369 points in the 10 
events—354 more than his world 
record of June 1950. Mathias was 
only 17 when he won the 1948 
Olympics Decathlon title at 
Wembley. 


Jn 1935, at Frome, a young farmer 
made his cricket debut with 
Somerset, and hit a glorious cen¬ 
tury. That batsman, Harold 
Gimblett, has become one of the 
most popular cricketers in the 
game, and this weekend he takes a 
well-earned benefit when Somerset 
meet Northants at Glastonbury. 
He has scored well over 19,000 
runs in first-class cricket. 

Ji’EW players make their debut in 
County cricket at the age of 
17, but that is the proud boast of 
John Murray, who has been keep¬ 
ing wicket for Middlesex this 
summer. He comes from south¬ 
west London, and has been serving 
on the Lord’s ground-staff. A foot¬ 
baller and amateur boxer, he is 
also a fine batsman. 

One of the last cyclists to be 
chosen for a trip to Helsinki 
was Cyril Peacock, 22-year-old ex- 
glassblower from Carshalton, 
Surrey. He won the national 
amateur sprint championship a few 
weeks ago, and was immediately 
selected to represent Britain in the 
1000 metres event which takes 
place next week. 

MX- Maclennan, 42, High Com¬ 
missioner for the United King¬ 
dom in Southern Rhodesia, who 
ran for Oxford in his youth, 
recently entered the Mashonaland 
10-nii!e cross-country race, and 
came second. No one knew who 
he was until after the race. 

Johnnie Hoskins, manager of the 
West Ham speedway team, re¬ 
cently ran a hoop race during a 
meeting. Now the local boys and 
girls are eagerly bowling hoops, 
for a hoop championship on the 
speedway track has been promised 
by Mr. Hoskins. 

J’o help visitors to the Olympic 
Games, guides are wearing 
lapel badges indicating knowledge 
of various languages. 

J'wo Cornish cricket clubs, St. 

Austell and St. Austell 
Brewery, tied last year, both teams 
scoring 77 runs. The two teams 
met again recently, and the score 
was 79 runs each! 


Monday Adventure, by John Pudney 

Continued from page 9 


I knew so well. I could not put 
a name to it, but the sound was 
very familiar. 

I rose to my feet and reached 
toward the roof. It would be a 
long and noisy job to bring down 
a piece of timber heavy enough 
for a battering ram. But I 
reckoned that by swinging on the 
window bars I could raise myself 
onto one of the sills. From there 
it should be possible to climb to a 
higher bar and then swing across 
to one of the roof joists. Even if 
I did not manage to move the 
heavy beam I was after, there was 
just a chance that I might hide— 
though it seemed unlikely that my 
captors would not look for -me in 
such a place when they unlocked 
the door. 

J HAD reached, the window and 
had my knee on the sill ready 
to swing myself up when that 
whistled tune suddenly hit me as 
if it had been my own name being 


called. It was a little French folk 
song that Uncle George so often 
whistled to himself when he was 
working and did not want to be 
disturbed. 

The only other person ip Black- 
mead Abbey who was likely to 
know that tune was Fred. Yet 
surely Fred could not have hidden 
himself among the treasure chests? 
And surely, if he had, he would 
not take such a risk as to start 
whistling. 

I turned and leapt across to the 
keyhole again. My hopes vanished. 
The whistling came from the 
slouching figure of the man in 
uniform. There was no doubt 
about it. 

When the figure suddenly turned 
full face there was no doubt about 
the ownership of the whistle, 
either. Coming straight toward 
me, dressed in the green costume 
worn by all the thugs at Black- 
mead Abbey, was Uncle George 
himself I 

To he continued 
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AND EVEN DAD 
WON’T BE ABLE TO RESIST THEM 



r: 

.who try to 

^tut°hoW 9,. 



5 Endless 

f Any 

very thing 


If your dealer cannot 
supply, write for address 
of nearest stockist to: 


J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 
(Dept. C), Enfield, Middlesex. 


BI-COLOUREO 

FREE 


GIANT TRIANGLE 
BIRD STAMP 

This fine Hungary 
Stamp and other pictorials free, just 
request our pictorial discount Appro- 
vals and enclose 2^'d. postage. 

GEORGE B. HARRIOTT, P.T.S. (22), 

17 Dipton Ave., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4 

^^zaSzibar^ 

Have yon irot llio Beautiful Mint Pictorial 
j’^tainp of lliis Komaiitic Country showing a 
ship and a map? Bo tlie envy of your 
friends and writo at once and I will send it to 
you FREE if you send 2id. postage and 
request my FIRST CLASS APPROVALS, 

R. GODLEY (C.N.) 

29 Park Road, High Barnet, Herts. 


1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500, 3/-. 250. 1/6. 100, 9d. 

BR. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 
300,6/6. TEIANGULARS: lO, 1/6; 25, 
4/6; 50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
15, 1/3; 25. 2/3; 50, 6/6. FLAGS: 10, 
1/3; 25, 2/9. MAPS : 10, 1/3; 25. 2/9. 
SHIPS: 10, 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2id. extra. Approvals 
and Catalogue of stamp bargains on request. 

S. TATLOW A, SONS 
_ Ecklngton. Sheffield. 


► MATCH-BOX LABELS j 

^ ON APPROVAL i 

^ Hundreds of different labels from which A 
W to choose. Labels are mounted in books ^ 
to help in checking against your collec- ^ 
tion. Each book contains 84 different ^ 

► labels priced at 2d. and 3d. each. Why 1 
^ not send 3d. in stamps for an Approval ^ 

► book to-day? ^ 

MRS. M. B. SMITH, 1 
► 56 PORTLAND ST., LONDON, S.E.17 1 


Remove 

Your STAMPS with 

DISAFIX 

safe, quick, clean, 
bottle and 1 /Q 
brush • ■^/ ^ 


1 oz. 
post 


Send P.O. to 
THE 

DISAFIX 

CO. LTD. 
(Dept; C.N.), 

47/49 

Weslow Street, 
London, S.E.19 
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The 5th of our fortnightly Competitions 


2 BICYCLES 





10 Ten-Shilling: Notes for Runners-Up! 

M .\KE a special effort when you colour this picture of a Man o’ War 
under full sail; it is well worth while, for the first prizes in 
this competition are Two New Bicycles—one for a girl and 
one fora boy. In addition, lo ten-shilling notes will be awarded to 
runners-up. 

Before you start 
colouring, cut out 
the picture and the 
coupon together, 
stick the panel on a 
postcard, and wait 
for the paste to dry. 

When you have fin¬ 
ished, write in your 
name, age, and full 
address on the 
coupon and also 
ask a grown-up to 
sign it. 

Post to : 

C N Competition No. 5, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C.4 
(Comp.), 

to arrive by Wed¬ 
nesday, August 6 , 
the closing date. 

The prizes will be 
awarded for the 
best entries re¬ 
ceived, and age will 
be taken into con¬ 
sideration. when 
judging. Editor’s 
decision is final. 

All readers under 
17 in Great Britain, 

Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands 
may enter. 



This colouring is entirely my own work. 
Name.,. 


Address. 


Certified. 


Parent/ 

..Guardian 



I 

u 

TRAMLI\ES SAVE CIIERCH 

Trams have ceased to run in 
London, but the metal rails on 
which they ran will be put to good 
use. 

One particularly good example 
is at Mundesley, in Norfolk, where 
erosion of the cliffs during the past 
five years has caused the land to 
fall away. Today only 20 yards 
separate the church and few houses 
from disaster. 

Engineers estimated that 200 
tons of steel were necessary lo pre¬ 
vent further erosion, and as this 
could not be obtained from the 
usual sources, old London tram¬ 
lines are being used on the job. 


1 Who went in two by two, and 
where? 

2 What is a distinguishing 
feature between British but¬ 
terflies and moths? 

3 What is an ocean greyhound? 

4 The Koh-i-noor is an emerald, 
a pearl, or a diamond? 

5 Incongruous means—in slow 
motion, blurred, or out of 
place? 

6 What is the earliest-known 
permanent town in the 
world? 

7 What do the letters N.A.T.O. 
stand for? 

8 What is a southpaw? 

Answers on page 12 


. FRIENDS MEET 

About 1500 Quakers of many 
nations will gather in O.xford next 
week for a ten-day conference of 
Friends, prior to the .tercentenary 
celebrations which begin on 
August 9. 


PIRATES OLD AND NEW 

From Tokyo come reports of the 
discovery of £ 100 , 000,000 worth of 
treasure buried on an island off the 
Japanest coast. The hoard is be¬ 
lieved to have belonged lo the 
British pirate Captain Kidd. 

Because many modern pirates 
still operate near the island, which 
is about 200 miles south of the 
Japanese mainland, the leader of 
the treasure-hunters has applied 
for protection of Japanese Govern¬ 
ment patrol boats. 


IN A COUNTRY COTTAGE 

IVe Never Knew Unde, by Linda 
Boscawen (Coilins, 8s. 6d.) 
iptre three Hollingsbury boys and 
their sister Stella are finding 
life in a London flat rather dull; 
Ihe family is hard up, and when 
father has to go into hospital 
things look grim. Then mother 
learns that she has inherited .a 
cottage down in Devon, and off 
they all go-^in a moving van. 

They are a lively, likeable lot, 
and well able to cope with all the 
surprises in store. 

MATHS WITHOUT TEARS 

Romping Through Malheinalics, by 
Raymond W. Anderson (Faber, ISs.) 
JTew of us, perhaps, find it easy 
to be light-hearted about 
mathematics, but Mr. Anderson, 
once a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, 
has succeeded; in fact, he com¬ 
bines a great amount of entertain¬ 
ment with a great amount of in¬ 
struction, and the sum total, so to 
speak, is admirable. - 

Even those to whom maths have 
always been an instrument of tor¬ 
ture—a class which includes most 
book-reviewers—will find this 
book a shedder of light on dark 
mysteries. Those who delight in 
the age-old science of counting and 
measuring v/ill find it fascinating. 

FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 

Wonder Books (World Distributors, 
2s. 6d. eadi) 

'J'nESE American books for the 
very young, printed in many 
countries, make a really fine series. 
The artistic coloured pictures and 
skilfully-written stories will delight 
those who have just learned to 
read—or like being read to. They 
are tough little volumes, and if 
grubby little fingers should get to 
them—well, they have washable 
covers. 

The series comprises; The 
Wonder Book of Bible Stories; 
Who Lives on the Farm? The 
Wonder Book of Fun; Alice in 
Wonderland; The Puppy Who 
Chased the Sun ; Baby Bunny. 

TWO LADS IN KENYA 

The Dongoi Killer, by C. T. Stone- 
ham (Museum Press, 6s.) 

^HERE is not a dull moment in the 
lives of the two lads in this 
yarn who go into the Kenya hills 
to hunt a rogue elephant, and find 
they are themselves being hunted 
by native criminals. 

This is a tale of wild Africa as 
it really is, for Mr. Stoneham was 
a professional hunter for years. 

An essay competition in con¬ 
nection with the book is being run 
by the publishers. 

OLD HOME, NEW GADGETS 

Clockwork Castle, by Norman Dale 
(The Bodley Head, Ss. 6d.) 

^ORM.vN Dale’s yarns are favour¬ 
ites with boys and girls over 
eleven in several countries, and in 
this book he keeps up his reputa¬ 
tion for original ideas. 

It is about a family who inherit 
a castle in Wales which is full cf 
scientific devices invented by their 
eccentric uncle. The question of 
whether he has left any useful in¬ 
vention among the gadgets is one 
which they find is interesting to 
certain sinister outsiders, as well as 
to themselves. 



SOLVING A CORNISH RIDDLE 

The Mystery of. Torland Manor, by 
Aylmer Hall (Harrap, 7s. 6d.) 
guMMER holiday excitement.is the 
theme of this story in which 
boys probe the secrets of an 
ancient Cornish manor. The key 
to the riddle is hidden in an old 
rhyme book, and things really be¬ 
come intriguing when the owner of 
the manor resents the lads’ curi¬ 
osity and brusquely orders them to 
keep away from the place. 

Their adventures in solving the 
riddle make this just the sort of 
book to slip into the holiday trunk. 

A NEW SORT OF FAIRY 

Ditto’s Tree, by Jean Hughes 
(Penguin Books, 2s.) 

Jn this Puffin Story Book a ds- 
lightfiil new fairy-tale character 
from Ind-a appears. He is Ditla,. 
a lively, kindly sprite who lives in 
a tree and makes Magic. He is 
much respected by the Indian 
villagers who bring him offerings 
of tasty food. Ditta is always 
ready to help, but inclined to be 
jealous of rival attractions to his 
sprite-ship. A merry, mischievous, 
fantastic litlie story. 

CUT AND THRUST 

The Captain Strikes Back, by Eric 
Leyland (Herbert Jenkins, 6s.) 

'J'his is another story of that 
picturesque 18th-centry ad¬ 
venturer, the Captain. He and his 
night-riders are this time up against 
a gang of pirates led by a ruthless 
man whose cousin the Captain, in 
an earlier adventure, had brought 
to justice for murder. 

ALL THE ANSWERS 

Salt Water Quiz, by Taffrail 
(Hodder Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 
^EARLY 100 questions about ships 
and sailors and the sea are 
here answered by the fa.mous 
author. Children’s Hour listeners 
who enjoyed his Salt Water Quiz 
will be glad to have his answers in 
book form, some of them ex¬ 
panded and elaborated with details 
not.possible in the broadcasts. 

We gain so much nautical know¬ 
ledge that we can afford to lose a 
few cherished fallacies. For 
example, the three stripes on a 
sailor’s collar do not commemorate 
Nelson’s victories. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S BOY 

He Went With Captain Cook, by 
Josephine Kamm (Harrap, Ss. 6d.) 

J^E.ADERS who followed the recent 
C N picture-story of Captain 
Cook’s first voyage to the Pacific 
will recall that one of the ship’s 
company was Nick Young, the boy 
who first sighted New Zealand. 
He was with Cook, too, on his later 
voyages. Little is known about 
him, but this book fills out his 
adventures in fictional style, though 
the background of the story is 
authentic enough. 

PONIES AND A 3IYSTERY 

The Rival Riding Schools, by 
Margaret Stanley Wrench (Lutter¬ 
worth Press, Ss. 6U.) i 

jyjRS. Gosling’s riding school was 
not prospering, and' the 
children who rode her ponies were 
sad that their favourite Foxglove 
might have to be sold. But when 
a rival school opened the children 
found that something less innocent 
than horse-riding was afoot in that 
Sussex village. 
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He wants Cadburys Milk 
Chocolate, and he’s right. 
It’s the milk chocolate 
with the lovely creamy 
taste. And Cadburys make 
bars at the price 
a boy can pay. No wonder 
people are always saying 
‘Please, I want Cadburys!’ 



Mother sometimes gives, you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and,when you’ve collected 2 / 6 , 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
, N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it? 

,-SEND THIS COUPON NOW-, 

I * 

-j TO THE LEAGUE OP PUT, VICTORY HOUSE, I 
I lilCESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 | 

I Plfast enrol me as a Member, 1 etulost 1 
I P.a for 2 / 6 .- f 

I ' 

I NAME-- - I 

j ADDRESS _—__:_j 

---;.:.T’IJ-.ASE USE PLOCK CAriTAI.sl 

ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to : Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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THE BRAN”TI®, 


RETALIATION 

Jt was school breaking-up day and 
the teacher said; “Well, boys, 
1 hope you all have a good holi¬ 
day and come back with more 
sense in your heads.” 

“Same to you. Miss,” chorused 
the class. 

Which kind? 

goME tinkle in sweet, silvery tones. 
While others strike a rnellow 
chime. 

But this one neither rings nor peals. 
It's strangely silent all the time. 

Answer next week 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 
the margins of streams and 
damp ditches the great hairy 
willow herb flourishes. Its pretty 
rose-pink flowers measure about 
three - quarters 
of an inch 
across, each 
having four 
petals which are 
scolloped a t 
their edges. 
The stems are 
much branched, 
and grow from 
three to four 
feet high. There are a great many 
lance-shaped leaves, which have 
toothed edges and clasp the stem 
at their base. ,,, 

The entire plant is covered with 
soft hairs. Other names are cherry 
pie and codlins and cream. 


NO ROOM FOR JACKO AND CHIMP 
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Jacko and Chimp had just finished getting ready to spend What promised 
to he a very hot weekend in a caravan. They started their trek in scorching 
sunshine. “ Coo,” said Chimp after a while, “ I’ll be glad when w'e get there. 
I could do with a rest.” “ Not far now,” consoled .lacko, “ I can just see 
it in the distance.” But as they got closer they found calves, of all things, 
in possession. “ No rest for us now,” they moaned. “ First we’ve got to 
clear them out—if we can—then clean the place to sleep in.” 



MIXED ANNOk'ANCE 
^FTER a sleepless night in a hotel 
near some railway sidings, a 
holidaymaker wrote the following 
letter to British Railways; 

Dear Sirs,—Why must your 
shunting engines bang and crash 
and bump and boom and clank and 
ding and fizz and dong and fuss 
and grate and howl and grind and 
hiss and growl and hoot and jerk 
and pant and jolt and puff and roar 
and whistle and rattle and wheeze 
and shriek and throb and screech 
and thump and snarl and toot and 
snort and yell and spit and slam 
and smoke all through the night? 


-BEDTIME CORNER - 

Mother Otter goes liouse-huiithig 


Jt had been hot and dry for so 
long that the backwater 
where Mother Otter and her 
cubs lived grew too shallow for 
swimming. The frogs, and fish, 
and eels on which they fed had 
gradually gone downstream to 
deeper water, so Mother Otter 
said: 

“The time has come for us 
to move. I’m sorry to leave 
this safe holt under these willow 
roots, but far 
down-river, be¬ 
neath a bridge 
which crosses a 
mill - stream, 
there is a tunnel 
which the water 
has washed out 
through the 
brickwork. I f 
only it isn’t 
already occu¬ 
pied, you’ll love 
living there.” 

“Hope it 
isn’t! Hope it 
isn’t!” the cubs 
cried excitedly as they set off 
after her, down-river. 

Many were the scares and ex¬ 
citements they had that night, 
but when first light came they 
had reached the mill-stream. 
Suddenly Mother Otter paused 
in dismay. 

It was not that the bridge was 
already occupied. It was much 
worse. The bridge itself was 



not there at all. Instead, there 
were wooden posts, and banks 
of gravel whieh turned the 
stream in a different direction ; 
and cranes and trucks stood 
along the bank. 

“This is the work of Man,” 
cried Mother Otter angrily. 
“Why must he take our homes 
away?” 

“Mee-oo!” hooted Little Owl 
from a bank-side willow. “He 
makes new ones 
for you, loo, 
you know!” . 

“Nonsense!” 
snapped Mother 
Otter. 

“All right. 
I’ll prove it,” 
cried Little 
Owl. “Cross 
the main road 
here, slip over 
two fields, and 
crawl under the 
fencing beyond. 
Then you’ll 
see.” 

Mother Otter finally agreed 
to see the place. And there, 
quiet and deserted, was a gravel 
pit Man had dug and finished 
with. It was full of water, with, 
reeds and brambly islands, and 
they found fish and frogs in 
plenty. But, best of all, there 
was a huge, broken drainpipe 
which made a first-rate home. , 
Jane Thornicroft 


Riddle in rhyme 
]yfY first’s an open stretch of field. 
My second means deceive or 
cheat. 

My whole’s a well-known coastal 
bird, . 

With greenish-yellow legs and feet. 

Atiswcr next week 

NOT FOR HIM 



live in a ligUtlionsc/' 
Said little Jackie Horner, 

“ It isn't quite the right liousc. 

You sec, it has no corner! ” 

% CHAIN QUIZ g 

Sohilions to the following clues 
are linked, the last t\ro letters of 
the first answer being the fust two 
letters of the second answer, and 
so on. 

1. Historic seaport in Devon, by 
the Cornish boundary; head¬ 
quarters of Drake, Hawkins, and 
Grenville departure point of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in the Mayflower, 
September 1620. 

2. Large and important tribe of 
birds, which includes many 
varieties, such as redstarts, black¬ 
birds, and chats. 

3. Chinese port, one the world’s 
largest cities ; manufacturing centre 
for cotton and woollen goods ; has 
an important shipbuilding industry. 

4. Rough-haired black-and-taii 
type of dog ; largest of the terriers ; 
often used as guard dog by railway 
and dock police. 

An.^wer next week 


Crossivord puzzle 

READING ACROSS; 1 Hast¬ 
ened. 4 Pitfall. 8 Colour. 9 Aus¬ 
tralian bird. 10 Monkeys. 11 
Rotate. 12 Ancient inhabitant of 
Britain.' 14 Steamship. 15 Stresses. 

17 Street. 18 Specimen. 20 Lack. 

22 French for father. 23 Anger. 

24 Aged. 25 Edible part of grain. 

26 We see with them. 

READING DOWN; 1 Look in¬ 
tently. 2 Build. 3 Sandy wastes. 

5 Material. 6 Out of order. 7 
Plays on words. 11 Paint iti dots. 

13 Song. 15 Hoard. 16 Destitute. 

17 Slender. 19 A camera has one. 

21 Ocean. Answer next week 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
A WINGED BEAUTY. “Don, 
come quickly, here’s a loyely 
butterfly,” called Ann. 

On a clump of milk parsley was . 
a big butterfly. Its yellow wings 
were beautifully marked with 
black, blue, and purplish-red, the 
forewings, which spanned about 
three inches, being bordered with 
yellow dots. The insect’s dark 
body was sparsely coated with 
yellow hairs. 

“Yes, it was a swallowtail,” said 
Farmer Gray, hearing of the butter¬ 
fly. “Milk parsley is the favourite 
food plant of the caterpillars, 
although fennel, wild carrot, and 
angelica are also favoured. In 
Britain, swallowtails arc mostly 
found in Norfolk and Cambridge¬ 
shire.”. 

Emergency 

“Please,” said young Jimmy to 
the train driver, “would you 
mind dirtying my face ; a couple of 
' my aunts are farther down the plat¬ 
form waiting to kiss me goodbye.” 



Hidden places 

Mv first is quite a well-known 
Russian river. 

My next is sometimes found 
beneath a chair. 

My whole’s a place which you will 
find in Yorkshire, 

Famed for the splendid butter¬ 
scotch made there. 

Answer next week 

YOUNG QUIZ—ansxvers 

1 The animals into Noah’s Ark 
before the Flood. 

2 Butterflies have clubbed antennae. 

3 A fast liner. 

4 A diamond. 

5 Out of place. 

6 Jericho. 

7 North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

8 A boxer who stands with right foot 
and fist foremost. 

LAST 'WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Chain Qnii. Japan, Antioch, cholera, raven 
Secret clan 

Seventeen j the initial of each name equals 
a niimher. A equals 1, B equals 2, and so on. 
Add the numbers of the two initials to get 
the code number. 

Riddle-my.fown. Richmond 
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CIVEYOyR 
DOLLY A 
REAL 

HOME PERM 

wilhaCurl-UpHome CONTENTS OF OUTFIT 

Perm Outfit in vniir CURL-UP DOLLY SHAMPOO CURL-UP DOLLY CURLERS 

rerm wuim, 'nyotw cURL-UP DOLLY RINSE CURL-UP HAIRPINS 

own home — JUbT CURl-UP SETTING LOTION CURL-UP END TISSUES 

LIKE MUMMY’S. y-g, ^d. postage 

"We can also supply you with Dolls Wigs, Blonde, 
Fair or Brown. Will Plait, Curl, Comb, Brush 
and Perm. 

For size, measure circumference round the head, just ahot c the eyes. 

CURL-UP HOME PERM 3 6, post 6d. WIGS Post 6d.,or if 2 ARTICLES 
ARE ORDERED TOGETHER, POST FREE. 

Send today : 


WIG PRICES 

12" ... 4'- 16" ...’5'- 

14"... 4 6 18"... 5,6 

Plus 6d. Postage 
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